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EDITORIAL 


Work Versus Play 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


Not long ago I saw a very elaborate program for directed play, 
a complete schedule of games with a definite time allotment for each. 
Such a program should be called directed work, for whenever a child is 
compelled to do a certain thing it becomes work whether it is playing 
marbles or studying reading. The very word play implies the idea of 
self-directed effort. Proper supervision of play is very important and is 
fast being recognized as a part of every well developed school system. 
It affords unlimited opportunity for teaching valuable lessons in social 
relations and sportsmanship that carry over and become important factors 
in forming the character of the individual. Play affords the child’s 
first experience in community life, for, after all, the community as we know 
it is merely a number of persons grouped together and playing the bigger 
game according to rules formulated for the protection of all concerned. 

Play affords an opportunity for the development of the imagination. 
Every good thing which man has contributed for the benefit of his fellows 
and every important discovery in science has first originated in some one’s 
imagination. Without that imaginative mind which explores new fields 
and exploits new ideas, this would be a drab world indeed and we would 
still be cave dwellers. Given a reasonable opportunity, children will 
invent new games or variations of old games which is quite as important 
as much of their more formal work. I cannot agree with those educators 
who believe that the child’s imagination is a thing to be repressed on the 
ground that it leads to untruthfulness. Those same people will tell us 
that fairy tales should be eliminated because there are no fairies. I 
rather believe that the child’s imagination should be given an opportunity 
for the fullest development and play offers the greatest opportunity for 
such development. Our part is to skillfully teach the principles of fair 
play and good sportsmanship but allow the initiative to come from 
the child. Play is the result of the child’s creative effort. It is the self- 
expression of that which is within. We should bear in mind the idea of 
sympathetic guidance rather than its direction. Such supervision affords 
all that is good in play and eliminates the danger of unfair and unsports- 
manlike competition, while directed play is merely another name for work. 
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They Come Back Singing 


By Florence Joyce Davis 


They come back singing, and we know them all, 
The bluebird and the robin and the wren; 
Up from the marsh the redwing flutes a call; 
We hear the hermit thrushes in the glen; 
The goldfinch has not donned his summer dress, 
And yet we tell him as he lilts along— 
Each note attuned to spring and joyousness; 
They come back singing and we know their song. 
You do not have to see his feathered throat 
To name a robin singing in the rain, 
Or need to cast a glance at cap and coat 
To know that bobolinks are back again; 
The tiniest of the warblers passing by, 
Among the tasseled trees may flit along 
And hide his colors from the seeking eye, 
Yet prove his presence with a thread of song. 
For more than this what need of mortal care— 
That men may know us by the songs we sing, 
Naming us never by the garb we wear, 
The dun of winter or the gold of spring? 
I pray I shall not mock another’s lay, 
But keep my own distinct and true and strong, 
That as I fare along some one will say: 
“She passed me singing, and I knew her song.” 
—From “The Youth's Companion.” 


A Teacher Speaks 


The flowers on my desk mean a great deal to me 
Brought in tight little bunches, 

In inartistic childish fists: 

But with love’s artistry on each small face, 
Brought ‘“‘to please teacher.” 


They grew in places strange to me these many years— 
Home gardens, quiet yards, 

Where Contentment, Industry and Peace 

Make a place worthy of their presence. 

“Put them in water, dear.” 

A splash of color in the dingy schoolroom— 

A fragance, an assurance that God lives, 

The loving thought of children 

True and simple. These things they mean— 

The flowers on my desk. —H. M. M. 
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Understanding Childhood 
Through the Cartoon 


By Elizabeth Harrison 


HE memory of a man standing rigidly 
erect on the outside of a broad side- 
walk, his right arm stretched out 
before him and his forefinger pointing 

to a door on the opposite edge of the sidewalk, 
is one of my most clearly remembered scenes of 
the Midway Plaisance at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. He looked neither to the right nor the 
left but gazed steadily before him as if expecting 
some one to open the door at any moment. He 


one of the notable and much talked of topics 
of the place—for, of course, it was an advertising 
trick. 

I begin an article on a vital educational sub- 
ject with this trivial incident because of the 
impression it left on me. It emphasized the 
value of new methods of calling attention to 
one’s special line of work. You who read this 
and I who write it are interested in the most 
important business of our nation, more than 
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Old Professor Owl:—“T’m greatly surprised, Willie Snake, that you have been in this class three months and yet you are unable to multiply.”’ 


Pupil:—“Well, you know, teacher, I am only a little appER.”’ 
Copyright, Life Publishing Co. 


was apparently unconscious of the loiterers who 
passed by, and not in the least concerned about 
the crowd that gathered around him. Then, 
suddenly, when the crowd had become dense 
enough to begin to obstruct the thoroughfare 
he would drop his arm to his side and rush to 
the door at which he had been gazing, open it 
and disappear inside, followed by half of the 
crowd. 

This scene occurred over and over again until 
the contents of this particular shop became 


that, the most vital concern of humanity, namely, 
the right understanding of child life and the 
right way of helping that life develop into the 
highest and most perfect of which it is capable. 

We have demonstrated to the best of our 
ability ; we have pleaded and lectured and cajoled; 
some of us have written books on this or that 
advantage of the new education. We have 
worked for the Parent-Teacher Association in 
our various localities and in every way we 
could think of we have called to the thousands 
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and tens of thousands of mothers and fathers 
and teachers to join us in this great work of 
trying to understand more definitely the funda- 
mentals of a true education of children’s inborn 
abilities and the right training of childhood 
for glad participation in community life. I 
would stress with you two thoughts in education 
today: the child’s need of free exercise of his 
constructive imagination, and our own revaluation 
of clean, humorous art as we see it in the good 
artoon of child life. 


Vv HILE in Boston recently, I saw one of the 
largest show windows filled with a life 
size, three dimension reproduction of the Gasoline 
Alley cartoons. Uncle Walt and little Skeezix 
stood before me. Just how they were to be used 
I do not know, but a crowd stood in front of the 
window gazing at them, and as I passed I said 
to myself, ‘‘God bless their hearts! They feel 
the meaning of such cartoons, a message of tender- 
ness told in so simple a fashion that all may read 
it.” The place of humor in education is a sub- 
ject that needs clarification in the minds of many 
teachers and story-tellers today. 

I think the good cartoon is the beginning of 
American expression of American life in art 
form simple enough for the plain people to 
understand. You may recall the story of the 
woman who went to Goethe and asked him to 
explain to her the Erl-King. He replied by 
repeating the poem. When she remonstrated 
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he said, “If I had not thought that the best 
way to express it, I would not have written 
the poem.” I fear Frank King, the creator of 
Uncle Walt and little Skeezix, may say the same, 
and yet I have met person after person who never 
look at the Gasoline Alley series and stare at me 
when I say they are delightful, almost approach- 
ing Dickens in their tender treatment of child- 
hood. 

Of late if has come to me that the good, thor- 
oughly artistic cartoons that are becoming a 
feature in our daily newspapers may be made a 
mighty factor in helping us to awaken tradition- 
bound custodians of childhood. It is needless 
to say I do not refer to the monstrosities of 
diseased imagination that distort the human 
face and mangle the human form. They, like 
any other corruption, should be wiped out. 

But such cartoonists as Claire Briggs, John 
MeCutcheon, Frank King, and a score of others 
who are brimming over with good humor and a 
delightful sense of fun are also full of tender 
sympathy for childhood. These are the pioneers, 
the forerunners of an interpretation of life through 
art. They touch the hearts of those who bravely 
meet life and its problems, who perhaps may not 
be ready to be stirred by the more sophisticated 
art forms borrowed from the famous centers of 
Paris, Rome, and Vienna. 


NY of the clean, well-drawn cartoons dealing 
with life’s real problems are worth study- 
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ing, but for our special purpose Frank. King’s 
feature, Uncle Walt and Skeezix, will illustrate 
my plea especially well. He shows us the child’s 
power of inventing new images and creating any 
desired condition. We follow Skeezix at play 
with a sawbuck. 

‘“‘There’s too much silence around here,”’ Uncle 
Walt chuckles. “I’m going to see what that 
kid is into now!” Then: ‘Well, you having a 
good time with the sawhorse, Skeezix?”’ 

‘“‘Ain’t a sawhorse, Unca Walt. This is a 
boat,” comes the joyful reply. 

Uncle Walt sends Skeezix’s aunt to see the 
miracle. ‘You'll find him over in the vacant 
lot paddling a boat, Phyllis,’ he explains. But 
the image has changed. 

‘““Ain’t a boat, Auntie. 
Skeezix. 

On the moment 
the house is trans- 


It’s a house!” says 
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add to his limited experience those of the boy on a 
boat. He may or may not have been in a boat, 
or he may have seen a boy in one, or he may 
merely have had a picture of some one on the 
water. Whichever way the experience has come 
it has been strong enough for him to want 
to add it to his life. So the sawbuck becomes a 
boat and he joyfully rides the waves for a more 
or less brief time. Then, perhaps immediately, 
perhaps the next day, it becomes a house—his 
house in which he lives contentedly for a brief 
time. It is a horse that he rides, a cow he milks; 
then some tale of bad boys shut up in jail, or 
some overheard talk among elders presents the 
more or less disagreeable impression of jail life, 
and forthwith he must play the part of a prisoner 
and call for help. Next, he dramatizes com- 
munity life and the grand experience of a show 
or coming to town is 


figured into a horse. 
“Giddap! Got to get 
home ’fore dark,” 
urgés Skeezix. An 
older boy appears. 
“That your car? 
You aren’t allowed 
to park here,” he 
says belligerently, 
but Skeezix is ready 


forhim. ‘This ain’t 
acar. Skeex milkin’ 
acow.”’ So he saves 


the situation for the 
sawbuck. Almost as 
quickly Uncle Walt 
hears distressful 
cries. ‘‘Now what? 
He must have fallen down and hurt himself!” 
But the sawbuck is a jail imprisoning the little 
boy. Again it is touched with a new vision. 
“What’s this?” exclaims Uncle Walt. ‘Come 
on!’ insists Skeezix, ‘‘three cents to see a 
el’phunt!”’ Uncle Walt does not disappoint us. 
“Oh, here’s where I pay, is it?” he agrees. ‘Ya. 
El’phunt in a tent,” says Skeezix. And when 
Uncle Walt enters the tent improvised in a fence 
corner and sees the sawbuck, draped and borne 
aloft by two of Skeezix’s playmates, one of whom 
carries a piece of rubber hose for the elephant’s 
trunk, we feel with him for all childhood as he 
says heartily, ‘Why, of course! A regular, sure 
enough elephant, little Skeez!’’ 

In such a cartoon as this the marvelous power 
of imagination, one of the richest gifts to man, 
is well illustrated. Skeezix, with that as yet 
unfathomed longing to feel more, to do more, to 
know more of life, creates new situations. He, 
a symbol of the town imprisoned child, longs to 
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SSS enacted with social 

co-operation. 

We have here a 
fine study of child 
life reaching out for 
more varied experi- 
ences. How could it 
be otherwise; having 
within him infinite 
possibilities of feel- 
ing, doing, and know- 
ing a child naturally 
reaches out for more 
abundant life. He 
does not always have’ 
to pass bodily 
through these expe- 
riences. We can 
present them to him 
by pictures, in stories, in reminiscences of when 
we were children, but best of all by dramatic play, 
bringing it, as it were, into his own inner life. 
We burden him at Christmas time and on birth- 
days and other occasions with mechanical toys 
that need no reproduced experience, merely the 
touch of a button and machinery does the work! 
We give him flimsy toys that break to pieces 
before he has learned to want to reproduce their 
activity, or we plan for him such detailed projects 
that the thrill of quickened imagination which 
leads to quickened creative effort is chilled or 
dulled. All these things I have seen done. And 
yet we fully realize the value of personal experi- 
ence. <A pile of kindling wood, a sand pile, a 
swing, and a trapeze are worth a bushel of ready- 
made toys. Strong, simple toys have their place 
but there must not be too many. 
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O much for what the creator of little Skeezix 
has taught us through the cartoon. But 
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that is only part of the fine, true insight which he 
conveys. Uncle Walt is called to share in these 
new «nd delightful experiences and—bless him— 
responds, and the play is richer and more vivid 
because an understanding heart has been near by. 
One could continue the study of child life as 
portrayed in the cartoons of this child lover 
for our daily enlightenment and keener observa- 
tion of the real child. George Eliot defined 
the artist as he who has loaned us his eyes in order 
that we may perceive beauty. In this case I 
think our cartoonist has loaned us his heart. 

We need the humor that comes with these 
portraits of life. How keen it is, yet how good- 
natured! Childhood and the teacher of child- 
hood need to cultivate and enjoy a sense of humor. 
It softens so many of the hard places in life 
and rests the tired nerves of overworked people. 
Dr. Dearborn in his book, “The Influence of Joy,” 
tells us how laughter, happy, good-natured laugh- 
ter, aids in the right functioning of every organ 
of the child’s body and other scientific physicians 
confirm this statement. 

I abhor the coarse cartoons of the day, but 
there is a tenderness of sentiment, a knowledge 
of human nature, and a skill of telling truth with 
a few lines in these good ones that show talent 
amounting almost to genius; sometimes it is the 
insight, sometimes the technic, that astonishes 
me. Then again good cartoons teach us an added 


appreciation of economy and realism in art. 


Every line tells. The pose of the body, the 
position of the hands, the short line, often a 
‘mere dot that gives the expression of mouth or 
eyes, illustrates simplicity in characterization. 
And like all other 
true art this helps in 
the interpretation of 
life. The lover of 
children learns to 
read the inner mood 
of a child as much or 
more by the bodily 
attitude and_ the 
expression of the face 
than by the words 
uttered. They are 
perhaps more expres- 
sive of the brother- 
hood of man than 
of the worship of 
God. But they are 
art expressed in the 
daily contribution of 
tenderness for a help- 
less little one, in 
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their silent plea for a misunderstood boy, possibly 
in the portrayal of the added joy that comes into 
the humdrum life of an adult with the coming 
of a child into that life, or perchance through 
the love shining in the face of an aging mother 
as she welcomes her son, full of the affairs of the 
business world, back on a hurried visit to the 
old home. 

I like King’s work because it has been opti- 
mistic, showing the tender, loving side of Uncle 
Walt and the genuine child, Skeezix, who, 
being free, expresses the natural tendencies of 
all childhood. 

These hundreds of seemingly little and insig- 
nificant experiences of life are chronicled in a few 
strong and telling lines that may be read at a 
glance. They may sometimes drive away bitter 
thought by their delightful humor; or perchance 
awaken a memory of childhood that will brighten 
a hard day’s work, or maybe quicken a smoulder- 
ing resolve to write a long delayed letter which 
will bring more happiness to the receiver than a 
gift of an unneeded garment, or a small check 
which will tell a proud heart that you realize 
that he or she has not made a success in life. 
I have known of such instances. 

But my purpose is not so much to induce you 
to send an unusually good cartoon to some 
friend whom you know will appreciate it, but 
to insist that our best cartoonists are the ex- 
ponents of true art. Theirs is an art that deals 
with the human emotions, elevating them and 
refining them, and revealing truths in clearer, 
more distinct forms than can words. 

Can we not use some of these, or other cartoons 
of like artistic value 
in classes for for- 
eign-born mothers 
who cannot under- 
stand our language 
—but who can and 
do understand the 
unusual language of 
lines? Could not 
these and _ similar 
cartoons be repro- 
duced Jantern 
slides and _ loaned 
wherever needed? 
Sermon after sermon 
is being sent out 
by our best Amer- 
ican cartoonists for 
softening and 
strengthening human 
love. 
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Enjoy Play. Don’t Teach It 


The Recreation Leader, Whose Achievement in Starting an American Town 
Playing We Published Last Month, Discovers for Us the Spirit of the Play- 


ground Director. 


By Nellie Huston, Principal of The Central School, Bellefontaine, Ohio 


TORIES of human interest abound in 

the history of our playfield movement. 

One Arbor Day an old colored man dug 

up one of two large rambler roses from 
his yard and brought it to the field to be planted. 
A six-year-old boy trudged more than a mile 
bringing his own little rose to be set out, as he 
expressed it, ““where it can get a chance to live.” 
A gentle old lady, a school teacher of the Long 
Ago, arose from a sick bed to be taken to us to 
witness the planting of an elm from her yard 
in memory of her soldier boys who sleep in 
France. Purple and white lilacs also were her 
contribution to a hedge on one side of the field. 
When we need them, jumping ropes, baseballs 
and bats, bean bags, balls of all kinds and sizes, 
and outdoor games are contributed by the towns- 
people. Eight or nine hundred children, with 
their offering of a score of original plays, may 
fill our playgrounds during one week. 

These are today’s stories, but we had our 
yesterday. 

In every community there are some people 
at least who still cling to the ancient idea that 
the development of recreation is uncalled for. 
They believe that the playground is a kind of 
‘“‘pink-tea”’ affair for children created by so-called 
uplifters, glad-handers, go-getters, and the like, 
who desire to be before the public in welfare 
work and use this means of starting something. 
One is confronted by the difficulty of getting 
all the parents favorably interested, of per- 
suading them that there is a difference between 
the chores of their own childhood, which the 
years have touched with an unexpected radiance, 
and the worth-while rounding out of the child’s 
play life for which the recreation leader strives. 
This problem of stimulating public interest in 
play is greater perhaps in some localities than 
in others, but I found our first successful solving 
of it in our special days for town play. We 
all played together, adults and children, in so 
far as we could. We endeavored to get the 
community to feel the thrill of a game, the fun 
of trying to make a goal ahead of Son, and the 
healthful weariness of play-tired muscles. We 
had a series of special play days in Belle- 
fontaine that contributed more than almost any 
other effort we made to the success of our play- 
field. A holiday, a party, any special celebra- 


tion, makes an unfailing community appeal to 
the child in us. Look at the cireus, the fire- 
men’s parade, or the police turnout! 


NE summer we opened the playgrounds 
formally at nine o’clock in the morning of 
the day of the merchants’ first half-holiday. 
There were brief remarks by the chairman, 
prayers by a minister, the singing of ‘‘America”’ 
following the raising of the flag by a troup of 
girl scouts. This was followed by a play-fest 
by the children and the organization of some 
clubs and teams for games. At half past one 
a ball game, the teams consisting of business 
men, one street against another, brought out a 
jolly, good-natured, interested group of people. 
Immediately following this a_roller-skating 
party, advertised the day before by the news- 
papers, was held for grown-ups as well as chil- 
dren on one of our paved streets. The streets 
were gay with multicolored balloons carried by 
the skaters. Hundreds were on skates, the 
mayor of the city and the playground super- 
visor leading. Prizes were given to the best 
skaters, refreshments were sold by boy and girl 


scouts, and much merriment filled the first 
afternoon. Another holiday afternoon was given 


over to a community pet show and a few clowns 
and an Indian or two helped to give it the true 
circus flavor. Hundreds of people gathered to 
see a parade of animals with their child owners. 
Red and blue ribbons were awarded ponies 
and dogs, the latter including collies, spitz, 
terriers, hounds, bulldogs, poodles, Eskimo dogs, 
shepherds, and just plain town dogs. Cats 
contested also, as did chickens, ducks, and 
rabbits. 

We had one day when hoop rolling and scooter 
races were the special feature. Scooters, home- 
made as well as ready-made, competed, and 
many ingenious vehicles testified to the mechani- 
eal ability latent in their boy inventors. A 
Big Brother Party, including fathers, featured 
another special day. Racing and other field 
sports were the playground events. A _ style 
show of dolls dressed in clothes made by the 
sewing groups on the playground brought many 
mothers to us on Mothers’ Day. Older girls 
helped the younger children to make this a real 
“show.” It was greatly enhanced by the deco- 
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rated doll buggies. This baby parade was accom- 
plished by the use of paper flower decorations, 
taught by an eighth grade girl who had learned 
the art of flower making. 

One of our merchants who handles bicycles 
offered his help and special races were conducted. 
There were many contests for children of differ- 
ent ages, both boys and girls, velocipedes being 
used by the smaller children. Older boys greatly 
assisted with these races as well as in securing 
contestants, all of whom enrolled for these as 
well as other contests, in one or another busi- 
ness place down town. Real interest in bicycle 
racing has developed. The state and national 
championship has come more than once to 
Bellefontaine boys. 


OUR merchants and the homes have helped 
with the prizes we offer for our special 
days, roller skates, baseballs and bats, flash- 
lights, bicycle grips, candy, ice-cream cones, 
music rolls, player records, tops, and jackknives, 
Early in the summer junior leagues were organ- 
ized. Baseball was most popular with the boys 
and dozens of small-boy teams played regularly 
and furnished excitement throughout the entire 
season. Girls seemed to favor volley ball, 
though some played tennis regularly. Basket- 
ball was popular with both boys and girls. 
These games were played on certain days each 
week, as a rule. There were tennis tourna- 
ments, also senior and junior, for boys and girls 
separately and for mixed groups. The league 
games were played in the mornings. The prizes 
were cups given by merchants. The baseball 
games were often umpired by high school boys, 
members of the teams there. Other games 
liked by the children are ‘Dodge Ball” in many 
forms, ‘“Three Deep,” ‘Mr. Slap Jack,” ‘Flying 
Dutchman,” “Poison,” “Drop the Handker- 
chief,’”’ and “London Bridge.” 

The daily vacation Bible school, instituted 
by the Ministerial Association has been closely 
linked with our recreation work. In fact the 
playground supervisors have virtually made the 
Bible school, not only directing games but 
having charge of dramatizations, craft work and 
story-telling. This school is in session for six 
weeks in July and August in the forenoons, and 
usually has a parade ending in a picnic in the 
park, and it closes with a “Commencement” 
in one of the churches. Dramatizations, songs, 
and stories make up the program and at this 
time an exhibit of the playground craft work is 
held. Another feature is the story-telling hour. 
This interests older people in the playground 
whether they have children there or not. There 
are good story-tellers in every community, and 
through their love for and their ability to tell 
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stories well, they may become a valuable asset 
to the program and a.worth-while influence in 
gaining friends for the playground. Volunteer 
workers can be found and, by enlisting a number, 
the work need not be burdensome to any one. 
A GREAT many people are ignorant as to 
what a playground -really is. To many, 
recreation and play are defined as athletics 
spelled in big letters; it is more than that. It is 
a place to make play a force in citizenship. 
Much depends upon the spirit of the leader. 
If you do not really enjoy play, you cannot 
contribute the spirit that makes for successful 
leadership. The person in charge must lead, 
not dictate or direct. A spirit of comradeship 
must prevail. Adaptability is the big word in 
all recreation work. The leader must have the 
vision to see beyond the group. Quick changes 
in games are important. Quiet games should 
follow active ones. Games should start with 
pep, and end before the children lose interest. 
In fact, the successful play leader must antici- 
pate the tiring of the first player and change 
the game. This something that enables one to 
thus anticipate waning interest is characteristic 
of every truly great recreation leader. The 
great leader in any line possesses this power 
to beat his followers to it, as it were. Every 


successful teacher knows this is sound psychology. 


Every preacher must practice it. 

Your playground leader somehow feels what 
the children want to play. The weather has its 
influence, too, and this must be recognized and 
one must not be bound by any “set”? program 
arranged previously. Then, too, the children 
do not want to play incessantly. They like 
quiet pursuits as well as grown-ups do. I have 
seen groups of children supremely happy follow- 
ing a little stream with their leader, hunting 
flowers, wild strawberries, and smooth stones. 

As to government, we have very few rules in 
Bellefontaine, preferring to make them only 
when needed. So many things that might have 
meant discipline just worked out as a matter of 
course. If some boy needed “calling down,” 
I have enjoyed seeing the other children take it 
upon themselves to see that he played the game 
fairly. It was the most effective way. We 
have few scraps on our playgrounds. There 
have been small differences which for the most 
part were easily settled and soon forgotten. 
Even the class feeling which was inclined to 
show itself in a sort of “I am holier than thou” 
attitude, was overcome. Then, too, there are 
certain children, more often girls, I think, who 
are snobbish. They live on a better street or 
ride in a finer car or wear nicer clothes, or some 
other foolish reason gives them the notion that 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The Doll Comes to School 


By Mildred Frazee 


Epitor’s Note: Mary Louise, like the ‘“‘little lamb’’ of Mother Goose, came unexpectedly to 
school. Unlike the lamb, she was welcomed. The use of playthings in the first grade as a means 
of helping the child from kindergarten to feel at home is a recognized use, but the doll in the 
project, as this article develops the thought, is an interesting and suggestive example of apper- 
ceptive teaching. It makes a place for itself in our discussion of the project, which Miss Frazee 
presents as a possible socializing force in education. 


HEN we first met the doll, she was 
seated alone in a kindergarten chair 


The next day Mary Louise was brought to 
our play circle without any suggestion on my 


in the center of our first-grade room. part. I said that it was too bad she must sit 


Whoever had brought her to school 
preferred to keep his or her identity a secret 


but there she was, proof 
that my children had not 
changed magically over 
night into grown-ups just 
because they had been 
promoted kinder- 
garten, and symbolic of 
childhood interests since 
the beginning of time. 
“She looks lonely,” I 
ventured, trying to break 
the ice of the doll’s cold 
circle of aloofness. Some 
one volunteered to escort 
the doll to our play ring. 
Several children asked the 
doll’s name. I replied 
that I really did not know 
it, and since she had come 
to school a stranger, we 
might never know any- 
thing about her family. 
The children seemed to 
feel that the doll belonged 
to me and one child sug- 
gested, “‘Why don’t you 
name her Betty?” An- 
other child asked, ““Why 
don’t you call her Mar- 
garet?” I tried to help 
the children to feel that 
this was their doll and it 
was their privilege to give 
heraname. After much 


debating and compromising she was named 


MARY LOUISE IS OUR DOLL 


Courtesy, John Wanamaker, New York 


“Mary Louise.” I then asked the children if need?” 
they would like to see how the doll’s name looked, Children: 


and I wrote “Mary Louise” on our blackboard. 


The reading lesson which developed was, “‘Mary 


Louise is our doll,” the children becoming familiar a’ 
with the words ‘“‘Mary Louise” and ‘‘doll.”’ 


in a chair that was much too large for her. Im- 
mediately the children suggested bringing little 


chairs from home. The 
following is a bit of the 
conversation which en- 
sued : 

Teacher: ‘‘Why should 
you bring your little chairs 
from home? Isn’t there 
any other way to provide 
the right chair for Mary 
Louise?” 

Child: ‘Buy one.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Chairs cost 
money. We have no 
money and cannot afford 
to buy a little chair. 
Isn’t there a better way? 
Where do chairs come 
from in the first place?” 

Children: ‘‘Stores.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Where do 
the stores get them?” 

Children: ‘‘They buy 
them.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Where do 
they buy?”’ 

Child: buy them 
at the factories.” 

Teacher: ‘How do the 
factories get them?”’ 

Child: ‘They make 
them.” 

Another Child: “Maybe 
we could make a chair.” 

Teacher: ‘“‘Maybe we 


could. How would we do it? What would we 


“We'd need some wood. We'd 
need a hammer and nails.”’ 


HERE were many suggestions as to getting 
supplies to make the chair. The children 
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volunteered to bring most of the necessary tools. 

Plans were made to start the chair at once. 

A discussion arose as to what the girls could do for 

Mary Louise. They talked about her clothes and 

decided to make her somedresses. Theydiscussed 

what they would need and various children vol- 

unteered to bring cloth, thread and needles. 
Supplies were brought in and a work period 

was entered upon the next morning. At first 

the girls gathered around 

and watched while the 

dresses were cut out. 

Then they sewed up the 

seams and hemmed the 

dresses. One dress was 

put on the doll and de- 

clared finished. Theboys 

selected boards to use for 

the chair and decided how 

large the chair should be. 

When one board was too 

long they were ready to 

saw it off with no thought 

of a line. The boys were 

called together and we 

talked about how it would 

be possible to saw straight. 

One child suggested mak- 

ing a line, and another 

child thought of getting 


his ruler tomake astraight 


line. After working for 
perhaps forty-five min- 
utes, the children were 
asked to put their work 
away for the day and 
come together. We 
talked about what we had 
accomplished and_ the 
boys explained how they 
had decided to make the 
chair, how it was neces- 
sary to make a line with 
the ruler before sawing, 
true. Then Mary Louise was displayed in her 
new dress. We admired it and talked about 
whether or not it looked finished. We observed 
to determine if it was like the dresses the girls 
wore. ~ Different dresses were examined and such 
comments as, ‘‘Ruth’s dress has lace,” ‘Jean 
has a belt on her dress,’”’ ‘My dress has pockets,”’ 
were made. ‘The group finally decided that Mary 
Louise’s new dress should have a sash and be 
hemmed at the neck and sleeves. The black- 
board reading for this day was: 

Mary Louise is our doll. 

The boys are making a chair. 

The chair is for Mary Louise. 

The girls are making a dress. 

The dress is for Mary Louise. 


A DOLL LIKE THE CHILDREN, IN CHARACTER 
AND DRESS, MAY TEACH CITIZENSHIP 


Courtesy, John Wanamaker, New York 
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After the boards had been sawed, sand- 
papered, and the chair nailed together with a 
back, seat, and front, we looked at it and asked 
whether or not it was ready to paint. One 
child suggested putting on arms and showed 
how they should be placed. Another child 
insisted that the chair should have rungs. These 
parts were added the next day. A discussion 
arose as to the color of the paint. Red was a 

popular color but white 
was finally decided upon. 
A rule was made that no 
child should paint unless 
he had on overalls or an 
apron. The children saw 
that it was necessary to 
take turns in painting and 
they were critical of each 
other if the paint was not 
put on with long even 
strokes. Atfirstthechair 
was painted only on top. 
Attention was called to 
ourownsmallchairs. We 
discovered that they were 
painted underneath as 
well as on topandso Mary 
Louise’s chair must be 
painted underneath, too. 


HE children had de- 

cided to make a bed 
and table for the doll and 
these had been started 
before the chair was 
finished. As soon as the 
parts of the bed had been 
nailed together the chil- 
dren began thinking about 
bedding. They decided 
to make a mattress, a 
pillow, two sheets, a pillow 
slip, and a quilt. We 
talked about kinds of ma- 
terials, the sizes of the various things and planned 
to begin making the bed clothes. 

As soon as a dress or two was finished for Mary 
Louise we found that we had no place in which 
to keep them. This brought up the idea of a 
dresser. One child brought a small cedar chest 
for the doll’s clothes until the dresser should be 
done. The boys planned to make a dresser with 
a shelf and the girls were asked to make a curtain 
for the front. A mirror from the ten cent store 
was fastened to the dresser and the children were 
delighted with the result. A scarf was also 
made for the dresser and a tablecloth was made 
for the table. Soon suggestions for a davenport 
and a rocking chair came and these were made. 
Barrel staves were used for rockers for the chair. 
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The girls also made cushions for the davenport. 

Both boys and girls made dishes of clay. 
These were allowed to harden; then the children 
A problem 


painted them with enamel paint. 
arose as to a place 
to put the dishes. 
This brought about 
the planning and 
making of a cabinet. 
The boys planned to 
put on doors with 
hinges and tried it 
but found that it was 
impossible because 
the wood split so 
badly. This was a 
disappointment and 
necessitated the call- 
ing together of the 
project group in con- 
ference. One _ boy 
sounded the triangle 
calling the children 
together. He then said, ‘You girls are going to 
have to make a curtain for this cabinet.”” Then 
he explained why, and at once two girls volun- 
teered to make the curtain. 

A floor lamp was made andrugs planned. The 
group discussed the size of a large rug and how it 
could be made. Finally the boys nailed pieces 
of wood together for 
aloom. They found 
use for their rulers 
again in measuring 
and placing dots at 
each inch for the nails 
alongtheends. The 
nails were then 
placed at each dot 
and between the dots. 
After starting this we 
discovered that we 
did not have enough 
nails of the right 
length. Two chil- 
dren were chosen to 
buy the nails. This 
gave a chance for 
number work, these 
two boys later explaining how much money they 
took to town, how much they brought home, how 
much a pound of nails cost, etc. Then the 
large loom was finally finished and the weaving 
begun with rags brought from home by the chil- 
dren. A small rug was made also. The girls 
continued to sew for Mary Louise, making 
dresses, a coat, bloomers, kimono, and night- 
gown. The girls learned to cut the dresses 
themselves using patterns. 


THIS KIND OF WORK TEACHES CHILDREN TO THINK, PLAN, 
AND DO 


ONE CORNER OF THE ROOM IS RESERVED FOR MARY LOUISE 
AND HER HOUSE 
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ONE corner of the room was reserved for Mary 
Louise and her belongings. The children 
greatly enjoyed playing housekeeping in our 
doll corner. Each day the furniture was re- 
arranged, the corner 
swept, the bed made, 
the table set and the 
doll dressed. Tea 
parties were popular 
and many dolls came 
to visit Mary Louise. 
The children seemed 
to feel that she must 
eventually have a 
house for her furnish- 
ings. hairs were 
placed so as to form 
walls, and later a real 
house was made of 
corrugated paper. 
The paper was made 
to order in four pieces 
for the walls. The 
children planned the doors and windows. The 
boys measured and sawed pieces of ‘“‘one-by-one”’ 
lumber for finishing the edges of the paper. The 
paper was then nailed to these strips as toa 
moulding with large headed nails. The four sides 
were put together with hooks so that the house 
might be taken down and put up again at any 
time. A roof and 
chimney were added. 

The finished doll’s 
house is six feet long, 
four feet wide, and 
four feet high, and 
large enough for sev- 
eral children to play 
in it at one time. 
The girls planned and 
made curtains for the 
door and windows. 
Pictures were added 
to the walls. The 
children love the little 
house and never tire 
of playing init. At 
holiday time it was 
the center for room 
decoration, A wreath was made for the door and 
candles and little bells for the windows. The 
roof was covered with cotton and artificial snow. 
Silver ribbon icicles were also added. 

When the doll clothes became soiled the chil- 
dren thought that I might take them home 
and wash them. I told them that I did not see 
why I should wash them since Mary Louise be- 
longed completely to the children. Then they 
suggested that certain members of the class 
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take clothes home and have them washed. 
Again I objected, saying that I did not see why 
the clothes should be taken home at all. At 
last a child suggested that they have a laundry 
at school. The children brought their little 


tubs, ironing boards, and irons; and so they 
really washed on Monday, ironed on Tuesday, and 
mended on Wednesday, and after the laundering 
some of the things needed mending badly. 


HE children have had much joy in our doll 

project, but we have had many serious 
problems as well. At first some of us quarreled 
over the tools and paint brushes. Some chil- 
dren started tasks and then left them for others 
to finish. There was much confusion at times 
and unnecessary noise and talking. The work 
was not put away in an orderly manner and some 
children did not help at all with cleaning up the 
schoolroom. *As these difficulties arose, we had 
group meetings and talked over our problems 
and came to an understanding. This led to 
making the following rules for our work period: 


Finish what we start. 
Work quietly. 

Be busy. 

Do not waste things. 

Put all work away quietly. 
Put all work away neatly. 
Do not be selfish. 


These rules were written on the blackboard 
and left there. Often the children would call 
another child’s attention to a certain rule when 
it was in danger of being broken. After each 
work period a short conference period followed 
when the children discussed the work of the 
morning. They talked about whether or not 
they were doing their best work, whether or not 
they were observing the rules and we discussed 
better ways of doing things. 

Blackboard reading followed each conference. 
The children usually suggested the sentences 
for this reading. They learned to read with good 
expression without being conscious of the mechan- 
ics of reading. They learned many new words 
which connected up later with their book reading. 
They learned to read script in this way and 
soon recognized the same words in print in their 
books. 

Individual reading booklets were made. In 
these the children mounted free cuttings of the 
various objects they had made for Mary Louise. 
Then they suggested a few connected sentences 
about each picture. These sentences were first 
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written upon the blackboard and later given to 
the children in typed form which they mounted 
opposite the picture. 


OF the possible attitudes which a child estab- 
lishes in a project of this kind, the social 
spirit is outstanding. The children learn to 
live and work together harmoniously. They 
feel respect for the rights of others, and courtesy. 
They are given an opportunity to acquire initia- 
tive and leadership. They develop a spirit of 
responsibility. They understand the necessity 
for orderliness and neatness. They learn to 
persevere, to stay with one thing until it is fin- 
ished. They use materials with a purpose in 
view. They learn to care for materials. They 
form a habit of building rather than destroying. 
They begin to criticize and judge their own work, 
and realize the difference between good and poor 
craftsmanship. This kind of project develop- 
ment teaches children to think, plan, and do. 

The advantages for the teacher include her 
opportunity for studying the individual child; she 
discovers her children’s weak and strong points 
and is better able to give them help. The teacher 
finds that the children do better school work, 
express themselves more freely, and are less 
self-centered when there is a big controlling 
interest as our doll project afforded. There 
is an opportunity to correlate the school work 
and make it real and vital to the children. For 
example, when the doll’s bed was finished and 
Mary Louise put in it, one little boy began sing- 
ing, “Go to sleep, my dolly,” a song we had 
learned from our music outline. All the children 
then gathered around and sang the song with 
much more interest and real feeling than they 
expressed in the regular music period. 

The teacher encounters many difficulties during 
a project of this kind. At first, she is full of the 
plans and feels rushed for time. It is much 
easier to offer her own suggestions than it is to 
wait for these to come from the children. How- 
ever, to make the project a living experience 
for the child, the suggestions must come from the 
child. It may be hard at first to get the children 
to make plans and to express themselves. Often 
this is because they are self-conscious or they are 
afraid that their suggestions will not be of value. 
The child’s suggestion should be used when it is 
at all possible, and the teacher will find that her 
class will be ready with many worth-while 
thoughts after once their interpretation of the 
project, however crude, has been encouraged 
and tried. 


@ 


A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 
That always finds, and never seeks. 


—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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‘The ‘Town and the Child 


By Gertrude Chandler Warner 


N abstract thought such as apprecia- 
tion of public benefits is difficult to 
teach to a little child. It is usually 
developed in one of two ways. Either 

the general ‘“‘why”’ of it is so vaguely taught that 
the children are not interested, or special details 
are selected by the teacher and emphasized in 
various ways, sometimes impatiently, ‘Don’t 
write on your desk, James!’ ‘Donald, do you 
think that desk is yours?” ‘Just look at that 
long scratch on your desk, Dorothy! That isn’t 
your desk; it’s 
the Town’s!” 
His community 
introduced in 
this way is an 
undefined idea 
to a child, and 
unpleasant as 
well. Instead of 
being a source of 
gratitude, the 
Town looms up 
as a bogy to be 
feared and out- 
witted. 

It is not pos- — 
sible nor really 
necessary, to ex- 
plain to small 
children just 
what acityisand 
how it functions 
for the public 
good. At this 
stage in a child’s 
life, it is perfect- 
ly true that the 
‘“‘what” of any subject is more important 
than the “why.” But it is possible and very 
desirable that a general community idea should 
be given concretely, which if followed closely 
by definite reciprocal duties will lay a solid 
foundation for the citizenship we wish to mold. 

We all wish to inspire in school children a 
proper consideration for school property and 
care in its use. It is, however, a poor argument 
to use with a child of any age, that public property 
should be treated as if it were his own. Most 
school desks, if really the property of their users, 
would be well scratched and decorated. An 
entirely different premise should be used if good 
results are to be forthcoming. And right at the 
start, a teacher might just as well tell her chil- 


A PLAY VILLAGE BUILT BY A CINCINNATI BOY EXPRESSES THE 
INTEREST OF CHILDHOOD IN COMMUNITY LIFE 
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dren who pays for their schoolbooks and their 
crayons. Why not bring the community and 
its various departments to children through the 
method of dramatic play, helping them to feel 
instead of reason. 

Material for this teaching project should be 
gathered together, first to attract attention, 
second to hold it, and third to render the sub- 
ject understandable to a six-year-old. Children 
normally have three interest objectives in this 
order,—moving objects, animals, and toys. If 
a toy is present- 
ed which moves 
and has also the 
quality of the 
animate, any 
child will watch 
involuntarily. I 
have cut out a 
large and attrac- 
tive paper doll 
which has paper 
clothes. Some- 
times for this 
teaching I have 
used the paper 
dolls published 
in the maga- 
zines. A real 
doll, as like the 
children as pos- 
sible in charac- 
ter and dress, 
makes the ideal 
puppet towns- 
man. 

Around this 
doll personality 
stories are woven involving the point we wish to 
make, and every step is not only made concretely 
visible, but the scene is laid in the town and in 
the school where the project is being developed. 


HE divisions of the general subject of public 

benefits naturally include the school, health, 
library, fire,, and the police departments; but 
of all these the school department is the most 
important to the child, and should begin the 
series and receive as much attention as the other 
four put together. This teaching is not as valua- 
ble at the very beginning of the school year as 
it is later, for children are not familiar enough 
with their surroundings in September to recog- 
nize and appreciate the subjects you are talking 
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about. We should wait until the children sense 
the routine of school, realize that there is a school 
nurse and doctor and dentist, and the extent 
to which the class enjoys varied and interesting 
reading books, colored crayons, and other attrac- 
tive materials. 


At the outset only the doll, his clothes, and 
his small chair and desk are necessary. Con- 
struct a simple chair and desk from cardboard, 
and color them brown to represent wood. After 
you have seated the doll at his desk on the table 
where the project material is to be, you may 
start your story, as follows: 


“One morning Billy came to school and sat 
down at his desk in the first grade in the public 
school. Billy’s teacher, Miss Smith, gave him 
a little pencil.” Follow this with the action. 
“And a tiny piece of paper to do his number 
work on. A little later, what do you think 
happened? Miss Smith came by, and found a 
long deep scratch on Billy’s desk, and there sat 
Billy digging away with his pencil, making the 
scratch deeper and deeper! ‘My dear Billy!’ 
said Miss Smith, ‘You did not have to pay for 
that fine new desk, did you? Our Town paid 
for it, so that you might have a nice smooth 
place to write on. If you like a rough desk 
better, it is too bad that the Town paid so much 
for a shiny one, isn’t it?’ Now Billy had never 
thought who paid for his schooling, so he said, 
‘I did not know the Town gave me my desk.’ 
And Miss Smith~-said, ‘Well, I should say it 
did! And what else can you think of, Billy, 
that you did not have to pay for?’ ” 


Take the doll up, and appear to ask it this 
question. Then turn to your children and say 
in an aside, ‘‘You children may answer for Billy, 
and think of everything you can in our school- 
room that you did not have to pay for.” It 
is probable that some irrelevant things will 
be mentioned, but it is altogether likely that 
what the children love best will come to their 
minds. By accepting these, if they are not really 
foreign to the subject, you will be able to make 
the impression you wish. Put a rough sketch 
of each object on the board. Then continue: 


“Billy’s teacher began to tell her children 
just what I am going to teach you, for you live 
in a pleasant Town as he did. Now’say after 
me, We Have Many Things That We Don’t 
Have To Pay For! Our Town Does It!” 


After the children have learned this slogan, 
which is based on the “Boston Way” and should 
be repeated during each lesson, let them copy 
the drawings from the board, color, and label 
them. Put one or two of the best. ones on the 
bulletin board. 
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HIS lesson is perfectly concrete and should 

have stimulated enough interest so that 
you may proceed next day to the less under- 
standable phase of the subject. Put the doll 
in his school seat and tell the children that one 
morning Billy raised his hand. Miss Smith 
asked, “What do you want, Billy?” Billy 
replied, “‘Where does our Town get all the 
money to pay for our colored crayons and books?”’ 
Continuing the play, say that Miss Smith was 
very much pleased to have Billy ask this, for 
it showed that her little boy was thinking. And 
she said she would tell him just how it had come 
about. All the men and women in the Town 
had said how-nice it would be if the children 
had a beautiful schoolhouse and a large play- 
ground’ and everything they needed to make 
them happy. So. each one had given a small 
amount of money every year, and there were 
so many townspeople that it had made a great 
sum all together. Then they had a meeting to 
decide what to buy. They knew little children 
liked to read stories and cut out pictures, so they 
decided to buy picture books and _ scissors. 
Billy has now his own tiny scissors and his own 
reader. At this point, produce a tiny book 
and a pair of scissors cut from gray cardboard. 
This will delight the children. 


The lesson goes on, as Billy says he will be 
very careful of his book and his scissors, for he 
thinks the Town was kind to buy them for him. 
Then he looks down at the long scratch on his 
desk, and begins to feel sorry that he has made it. 
He desides to try to keep his desk looking new 
and never mark it again. 


Allow the children to make a doll’s chair 
and desk from stiff paper, and color them brown. 
You will have enough of this furniture to set up 
a miniature schoolroom on the table, always a 
pleasure to children. Other handwork to ac- 
company this lesson may be the making of tiny 
paper books about an inch square, pinned down 
the back, with a picture on each page and a 
colored cover. A book may be put on the top 
of each doll’s desk. Other handwork should be 
carried out in accordance with whatever is 
suggested by the children. Small blackboards 
may be made and set around the desks, and the 
attention drawn to the school yard. In the 
sandbox or on a table reproduce this school 
playground. Swings may be made, seesaws, 
slippery slides, or whatever the yard contains. 


Begin the next lesson by saying, ‘‘Billy came 
to school one day, and he walked to his seat 
like this.” The doll walks slowly and languidly. 
“Miss Smith said, ‘Billy, are you sick?’ Billy 
said, ‘No, but I don’t feel very well.’ So Miss 
Smith rang the bell for Miss Bigelow, the school 
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nurse. She came and looked in Billy’s throat 
and took his temperature, and then the school 
doctor put something on his throat that tasted 
like wintergreen, and telephoned to his mother 
that Billy had a cold, but was being well cared for. 
You see the Town pays the nurse and doctor 
to take care of all the school children. They 
weigh the children every two weeks and give 
them milk to drink. Who do you suppose pays 
for the milk? Our Town does it.’”’ Correlated 
seatwork may be conventional patterns of plump, 
rosy cheeked paper dolls to be cut out and colored, 
and a white bottle of milk against a colored 
background. 


The lesson on the town dentist is as follows: 


“A little boy sat next to Billy in school, 
and on his front teeth you could see a line of 
dirt. Our Town said, “That little boy’s mother 
has no money to pay a dentist. His teeth ought 
to be cleaned. Let us pay to clean his teeth 
and find all the little holes.’ So they paid Dr. 
Sweet every week to come and clean the school 
children’s teeth. The Town has little tooth- 
brushes, too, which the children may buy, so 
the boy and Billy each bought one, and they use 
them every day.” 


This lesson is not supposed to teach dental 
hygiene, but gratitude for value received. It is 
assumed that this phase of school health will have 
been taught before this. It is true, however, 
that the idea is retroactive, and it results in a 
better appreciation of the value of oral hygiene 
as well as in gratitude. 


‘THE public hospital is presented also in play 
and story. “One day Billy was going 
along the street and he slipped on some ice 
and broke his arm.” The doll goes through 
this adventure. In a second, the ambulance 
came rushing down the street and took him to 
the hospital. One doctor helped him to go to 
sleep, and another set his arm, and a nurse put 
him in a little white bed. Who paid for all this? 
Our Town did. Billy’s father did not have to pay 
a cent. You may make a little white bed to 
remind you of the hospital, and if you like, you 
may put Billy in it with his arm nicely bandaged. 

“There are many other helpful things that 
the Town does. I will tell you three more: 
one today, one tomorrow, and one the next day. 
First, it decided that the mothers could not buy 
as many story books as they wanted for their 
children, so town money bought hundreds of 
them and put them in a big building called 
the library. One day Billy wanted to see the 
book about Peter Rabbit. He went to the library 
and Miss Kinney, the librarian, gave it to him 
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to keep for two weeks. He did not have to pay a 
cent for this book. But you can imagine that 
Billy was very, very careful not to get the book 
dirty or torn, because you or I might want to 
read it sometime. You may make a great many 
books for a doll’s library, if you like.” 


Next day develop the thought of the fire 
department. ‘One day Billy’s mother saw smoke 
coming from the kitchen. She went out to 
see what the matter was and found that the 
kitchen was on fire. She could not put out 
the fire herself, because it was spreading, but 
the Town was ready to help her. Billy ran 
to the fire alarm box on their street corner and 
rang the alarm. Quicker than you can think, 
on came the fire truck, the many firemen and the 
chemical engine, and put out the fire. Billy’s 
mother did not have to pay the firemen, because 
the Town does it. You may build an engine 
house from blocks, model a fire hose from clay, 
and draw a fire alarm box with the fire truck 
coming. Can you write Fire Department on 
your drawing of the truck? 


“The last story that I am going to tell you 
about our Town is this: One day Billy stood on 
the corner of Main Street by the bank, and he 
wanted to cross the street. There was a trolley 
car coming, and many automobiles. He waited 
there, because it was not safe for him to cross 
alone. Presently a policeman saw Billy and 
came over to him and said, ‘Sonny, do you want 
to cross the street?’ When Billy said he did, the 
policeman held up his hand and stopped the 
traffic and took Billy safely across. A town 
does not want any one to be hurt, so it pays 
policemen to stand at the street corners and 
watch the automobiles to see that they do not 
drive too fast.” 


When this community series is complete, 
you will find that the general accumulative effect 
in the children’s minds is considerable. The 
aim has not been to teach civics. That comes 
later. The main object of the plan is to change a 
habit of careless thinking, and if the stories and 
handwork are conscientiously presented, the 
community being incidentally but often re- 
ferred to, it is next to impossible for children to 
retain the old idea of the Town as a powerful 
enemy, with beautiful possessions not to be en- 
joyed, and with the police as an ally. A 
letter of appreciation, enumerating the various 
public benefits, might be written and signed by 
the children and sent to the Town Clerk. Such 
a letter would be most unusual and might, in 
a small town, cause something of a stir. This in 
turn would react upon the children, vastly to 
their own good. 
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In the Meadow Community 


By Josephine Bouton 


N the first of May the little child 
moves to his outdoor home. For 
several months his address will be 
Buttercup Lane and Clover Avenue. 

He finds the tiny creatures of the meadow very 


WAITING FOR BREAKFAST. THE TOAD NEVER SNAPS 
UNTIL AN INSECT MOVES 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 


busy, but many of them, curious and friendly, 


will come to call upon their new neighbor. 
Daddy Longlegs will be one of the first, but 
will unhook his leg and scamper off without it 
when a child greets him too roughly. Mr. Bumble 
will buzz a welcome as he flies along Blossom 
Street to find the sweetest nectar. 

There is much for a child to learn about ‘the 
wee creatures. 


MR. BUMBLEBEE POLLINATES BLOSSOMS IN 
MAY 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natura! History 


The cricket chirps by rubbing his two upper 
wings together as he plays leap-frog with his 
cousin, the grasshopper, in one corner of the 
field. Old uncle spider watches them both with 
all his eight eyes. Over in the warm, tall grass 
Mr. and Mrs. Field Mouse make a soft nest for 
their babies. A child may help in the field com- 
munity by walking carefully around the apartment 
house which a colony of ants is building. When 
it is completed they will open a co-operative 
grocery and have a sheltered place in which to 
bring up their children. 

There are many humble creatures who help 
make the garden successful. Johnny-Hop-Toad, 
who wants his back scratched with a long, stiff 
twig and blinks a thank-you with his bulging eye, 
relishes a dinner of destructive bugs. He likes 
water, too, but absorbs it through his skin. 
Another of the gardener’s best friends is the mole, 
the chairman of the street cleaning department 
underground. With strong forefeet he burrows 
into the earth, destroying grubs and eating 
waste material. One of his helpers is the earth- 
worm who drills water and air shafts for the roots 
of growing things.. A worm cannot see, so he 
clings to the burrow with his tail and pokes his 
head out for grass which he pulls back into his 
home. Then he closes the door. 

May gives the child a unique opportunity 
for observing the field folk of the outdoors at 
work and at play. The butterfly whose colorful 
new dress is worn for protection in its life busi- 
ness, the building energy of the ant, the engineer- 
ing skill of mole and worm, all appeal in a con- 
structive way to his imagination. 


APARTMENT-LIKE NEST OF THE COMMON GARDEN ANT 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 
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Children’s Games in First 
Grade Arithmetic 


By Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 
and Madge Perrill, Primary Teacher 


HE successful method of elementary 

teaching is that which utilizes the 

child’s home and play experiences in 

the presentation of a new and abstract 

subject. This method has seemed to us difficult 

of application in the teaching of number, but it 

has its basic reason in the utilizing of children’s 

interest in games in the development of first- 
grade arithmetic. 

Very early in the child’s life he expresses an 
impulse to gather together and group like 
objects. The baby collects pegs, buttons, spools, 
and any other available small material for group- 
ing in his sensory way for the beginnings of 
numbering. In this he is following the instincts 
of the race which, in its childhood, makes col- 
lections of shells, beads, and stones with no 
coherent idea of numbering save the impulse to 
group and retain the identity of the group. This 
is the primitive beginning of numbering; as the 
child grows in experience through normal 
reactions in a particular environment and 
develops in physical activity, he expresses in 
his games a very marked desire to number. His 
grouping becomes more pronounced and increas- 
ingly varied. He asks himself, unconsciously, 
“how many; how far; how much?” He divides 
the sidewalk into game squares. He repeats 
with great enjoyment the various counting-out 
rhymes that are part of the language heritage of 
childhood. He counts steps, the cracks in the 
paving, and plays “I Spy” and the various 
tagging games with an arithmetical basis of 
counting to fifty or one hundred. 

We miss an opportunity when we fail to utilize 
the game as a basis for developing first-grade 
number. The playing of well selected games 
is one of the most profitable ways of teaching 
arithmetic in the first grade, providing we select 
the game that is worth while. We have 
developed first-grade games for arithmetic in 
our public schools with excellent results, and 
have proved that it is possible to work upon the 
little child’s instinctive impulse to group and 
number his experiences in play for developing 
abstract number concepts. 

Game scoring offers the first and best medium 
for this teaching. Use counters at the outset, 
large seeds, buttons, acorns, and the like. At 


the end of the game let each child tell how many 
of these counters he has, and which child has 
the greatest number. Later, let each one com- 
pare what he has’ with what some other child 
has; let him determine by counting who has 
more and who less counters than he. 

Play the game in groups. Put all the counters 
for one group together and count them; find out 
which group has the most. Presently, encourage 
each child to write on the blackboard the figure 
that tells how many counters he has won. Com- 
pare his number with that of others, and pursue 
this same method with the group. When playing 
a game where two or five counters are given for 
each successful attempt to throw a ball or a bean 
bag, let the boys and girls, separately, at the 
end of the game put their counters together 
arranged in twos or fives as given by the score- 
keeper. Count to see which side has won. Then 
show the children that there is a quicker way of 
determining this, by taking two or five counters 
at a time. Count by twos and fives. 

When playing the game in which a child has 
more than one chance to test his skill, lead the 
children to think of some way of keeping score so 
that they will not need to have their hands full 
of counters. Help them to score by making 
lines and circles on the blackboard. In develop- 
ing this method of score keeping, lead the children 
to see that making the figure “two” or “five’’ is 
the same as making the same number of lines or 
circles, and at the end of this exercise count again 
by twos and fives. Later, when playing a game in 
which the aim is to reach fifty or any given number 
before the other side does, show the children that 
the best way to keep score is to add the new 
amount each time instead of waiting until the 
end. Their score will then look much like this: 

5 


10 
15, ete. 
Instead of, 
5 


5 
5, ete. 

In whatever way the score is kept, when the 
final score is obtained, have the children read it, 
tell who has won, and when the score is close, 
how much one side is ahead of the other. 
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The various bean bag games are valuable in 
first-grade arithmetic teaching. Several follow. 
The scoring for each is described in the previous 
directions. 

Brean Bac Crrcite. Mathematics involved: 
writing numbers, reading numbers, counting, 
something of comparative value of numbers. 
Material: Two or more circles, one inside the 
other, on the floor, several bean bags to save 
waiting for one to be thrown back, box of any 
convenient objects to use as counters. Direc- 
tions: Let children decide what each circle shall 
count and write the same in the circles. Children 
take turns throwing bag into circles. Scorekeeper 
gives each one counters to correspond to number 
in circle in which the bag lands. 

Bean Bac Square. Mathematics involved: 
Writing numbers, reading numbers, counting. 
Material: Large square drawn on floor, divided 
into halves, and one-half again divided. If 
possible let children do the drawing. Also several 
bean bags, box of counters. Directions: Same 
as those for bean bag circle. 

BELLING THE BEAN’ Bac. Mathematics 
involved: Reading numbers, writing numbers, 
counting. Material: Several bean bags, large 
box on the floor with a cord across the opening 
from the middle of which is suspended a bell, 
box of counters. Directions: Children sit in a 
circle on the floor and take turns throwing a bean 
bag into a box. The aim is to get the bag into 
Children decide 


the box without hitting the bell. 
how many points should be given for getting bag 
into box without ringing bell and how many 
when bag goes in but rings bell. 


Bean Bac Boarp. Mathematics involved: 
Reading numbers, writing numbers, counting. 
Material: Several bean bags, slanting board in 
which are several different sized holes, box of 
counters. Directions: Same as bean bag circle 
except that bags are thrown into holes instead of 
circles. 

Brean Bac Turow. Mathematics involved: 
Measuring, counting, reading numbers, writing 
numbers, comparing values. Material: Equal 
number of red and blue bean bags, two circles on 
floor (drawn by children if possible). Directions: 
Choose sides—Reds and Blues. Children draw 
starting lines by measuring a certain distance 
from the circles. Distance will vary with amount 
of space and ability of children. Leaders throw 
bags into circle and run to end of line. Next one 
throws. Game is finished when one _ leader 
reaches his original place or when one side reaches 
a number agreed upon. Many other well-known 
games of childhood have their place in first-grade 
arithmetic. 

A Hopprnc Game. Mathematics involved: 
Measuring, reading numbers, writing numbers, 
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counting, comparing numbers. Material: Five 
bean bags or erasers. Directions: By measuring, 
children place bags in a row a certain distance 
apart. Boys and girls line up separately and take 
turns hopping over the bags. Scoring: Score- 
keeper gives a certain number for each bag suc- 
cessfully hopped over. 

Knocxinc Basres Down. Mathematics 
involved: Counting, reading numbers, writing 
numbers, comparing values. Material: In a 
doorway a board on which are fastened by hinges 
several wooden babies; also several bean bags. 
Directions: Children choose sides, line up, and 
take turns throwing at the babies. Scoring: 
Scorekeeper gives so much for each baby 
down. 

Rina Toss. Mathematics involved: Reading 
numbers, writing numbers, comparing values. 
Material: Ring Toss Game. Directions: Choose 
sides or take turns individually throwing rings. 
Scoring: Scorekeeper gives certain number for 
each successful toss. 

Batt GAME. Mathematics involved: Reading 
numbers, comparing values, writing numbers. 
Material: Five or six balls, circle on floor drawn 
by children, box of counters. Directions: Place 
four or five balls in circle. Children take turns 
rolling ball into circle to knock others out. 
Scoring: Scorekeeper gives certain number of 
counters for each ball knocked out of circle. 
Each child tells scorekeeper how many counters 
he is to receive. 

GAME OF Lotto. Mathematics involved: 
Reading numbers to one hundred, learning series 
meaning of numbers to one hundred. Material: 
Lotto Game. Directions: Give each child in a 
group two Lotto cards. One child reads the 
numbers, others lay glasses on numbers read. 
First one who covers entire row across wins the 
game. 

GAME OF TENPINS. Mathematics involved: 
Recognition of triangle, reading and writing 
numbers, counting, comparing values. Material: 
Game of tenpins. Directions: Children draw 
triangle on floor as nearly equilateral as possible, 
and place tenpins inside. Rolltheball. Scoring: 
Scorekeeper gives a certain amount for each pin 
knocked down. Use the individual or group 
score. 

BELL IN’ Hoop. Mathematics involved: 
Counting, reading and writing numbers, com- 
paring values. Material: In a doorway a hoop 
with bell suspended in middle. Directions: The 
aim is to throw ball through hoop without ringing 
bell. Children decide how much shall be given 
for throwing ball through without ringing and 
with ringing. Choose sides and throw. 

Occasionally let children play pure number 
games, such as: SHEPHERD AND SHEEP. Mathe- 
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matics involved: Relational idea of numbers 
from one to six. Material: One child for 
shepherd, six or less for sheep, one child for wolf. 
Directions: Shepherd goes to sleep. Wolf steals 
some of sheep and takes them out of sight. Class 
recites: 


“Shepherd, shepherd, look at your sheep, 
How many were stolen while you were asleep?” 


Shepherd looks and tells how many are gone. 


Repeat. 
Guess How Many _ (1). Mathematics 
meaning of numbers. 


involved: Relational 
Material: Box of acorns, pieces of chalk, corn, 
or any other convenient counting material. 
Directions: Child No. 1 picks up six or any 
number of counters. Class tries to guess how 
many he has. One will ask, “Is it eight?” 
Child No. 1 answers, “‘It is not so many as eight.” 
Another child asks, ‘‘Is it four?’”’ No. 1 answers, 
“It is more than four.” Continue until correct 
number is given. The one who “guessed” cor- 
rectly takes the place of Child No.1. This game 
is much more worth while if the children really 
think when doing their ‘‘guessing.”” Be on the 
lookout for child who guesses “‘nine”’ after Child 
No. 1 has said, “It is not so many as eight.” 
Guess How Many (2). Mathematics 
involved: Relational idea of numbers. Direc- 
tions: One child leaves the room. Another 
touches a certain number of children (7 for 
instance). Class watches and counts silently. 
First child enters and tries to guess how many 


were touched. Child—‘‘Were five children 
touched?” Class—‘‘More than that.”’ Child— 
‘“‘Were there ten?” ete. 

Guess How Many _ (3). Mathematics 


involved: Relational idea of numbers to twelve, 
recognition of groups. Material: Large domino 
ecards on chalk tray. Directions: One child 
touches card while another has eyes closed. 
Child opens eyes and tries to guess which card 
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was touched by questioning as in the game 
above. 

SPINNING THE PLATE. Mathematics involved: 
Recognition of groups. Material: Large domino 
cards, tin plate. Directions: Children are seated 
in a semicircle with one child in middle with a tin 
plate. Another child at board to point to card. 
Child in middle calls some one’s name and spins 
plate. Child at board points to card. If child 
called can tell how many in group pointed to, 
before the plate stops spinning, he may be the 
next spinner. 

This article, with the preceding ones in the 
series, gives a course of study in first-grade 
arithmetic which, if the suggestions for problems 
are carried out throughout the year, will produce 
definite reactions. The problems and games 
described should be planned for and practiced 
every day as the opportunity arises. As a result, 
the first-grade child will be able to count by ones 
to one hundred, count objects to fifty, count by 
twos to one hundred, count by fives to one 
hundred, count by tens to one hundred. He will 
read numbers to one hundred, write numbers to 
one hundred, and read some numbers of three 
places. He will have gained a general idea of 
the series meaning of numbers to one hundred, 
somewhat of the relative value of numbers to 
one hundred, and the group idea of numbers to 
twelve. He will have an understanding of such 
comparative measurements as more, less, longer, 
higher, etc. He will be able to recognize square, 
circle, and triangle, to measure by using inch, 
foot, and yard, and he will have an understanding 
of the meaning of the terms quart, pint, half pint, 
dozen, and half dozen. He will be able to 
recognize coins from cent to dollar. He will 
know somewhat of the value of cent, nickel, and 
dime, the meaning of halves, quarters, and thirds 
of single objects and will have an understanding 
of the meaning of first, second, third, etc. 


Norte: This is the fourth and last article in first-grade number 
from the successful practice of the Columbus (Ohio) public schools. 


Lamb 
By Humbert Wolfe 


The old bellwether 

looked at the lamb 

as a gentleman looks 

when he mutters ‘‘Damn.”’. . . as I could.” 
“If you jump and frisk, 
you little fool, 

you'll only end 

by losing your wool. 


“When I was a lamb 
I always would 
behave as like a sheep 


“Did you!” the lamb 
replied with a leap. 

“T always thought . 

You were born a sheep.” 


The park-keeper said 

to the boy on the fence: 
“Let’s have less 

of your impudence. 


“Off with you now, 

and do as you’re bade, 
or you'll end in prison— 
When I was a lad.”. . . 


—Benn Bros., Ltd. 
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MAY POLE DANCE 


Traditional 


we dance the May pole round, May’ pole round, May pole round; 
we pipe the May pole round, May’ pole round, May pole round; 


we gal-lop the May pole round, May pole round, May pole round; 


dance the May pole round On May i the morn 
we pipe the May pole round On Mi: the morn 
we ry the May pole round On J} i the morn 


of. 


The old Maying dances of England included the shepherd playing his pipes and a crude im- 
personation of a hobby-horse among the May pole dancers. The simple traditional rhythm used 
in the above singing game may be used for these impersonations as the children play about 
either a real or an imaginary May pole. There were dolls, clowns, garland bearers, milkmaids, 
farmer lads and foresters included also among the mummers of the Maying revels. These may 
be imitated in pantomime, and possibly with simple costuming in this game, which may include 
a large number of children. 


Thoughts with a Child 
By Helen Hoyt 


The wings of soaring, 

The vague wings of aloofness, 

When they are broken, 

What man may mend them, 

What care restore us 

The first clear shining 

Our touch has handled? 

The golden shining our breaths have dulled. 


—The World Tomorrow. 
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Note: The heading of this department stands for two thoughts: our help to you in printing each 
month timely and educational craftwork designs and text which have proved educational in kin- 
dergartens and primary grades, and your help to us in submitting your own tested suggestions for 


occupation work for little children. 


What project, everyday or holiday suggestion for child handicraft, have you tried and proved 
with your own children, and found so valuable that you would like to share it? 


Available contributions in two hundred word length for this department will be paid for at our 


regular rates. 


As it will be impossible to return those suggestions which are not accepted, it would 


be advisable for contributors to keep a copy of each manuscript submitted. 
Address: Editor, The Kindergarten and First Grade, 23 Washington Place, New York City. 


Correlating Clay Modeling with Story-Telling 


By Louise D. Tessin 


ITH the completion of the preliminary 
lessons on planes, solids, and hollows, 
we turn now to such work as will 
present a combination of these 

studies, and be the more attractive for its 
advanced stage. By this time the child will 
instinctively mold balls, finish surfaces, pat and 
squeeze the clay and determine proportions 
without the necessity of having the teacher point 
out each consecutive step in the new work. 

It is at this stage, too, that clay modeling 
suggests correlation with story-telling, perhaps 
better than drawing can in most instances. How 
much more attractive are the Three Little Blind 
Mice modeled in clay than the same mice pictured 
in crayon on paper. This is the best medium 
of story illustration for little children, for here 
the characters of the story become tangible, real 
substantial figures. They all love the Little 
Red Hen, and truly never did the Gingerbread 
Man or Humpty Dumpty command more atten- 
tion, or receive more flattering compliments and 
looks of admiration, than when modeled in clay. 

It is well to study the basic forms that make up 
the little figures of the new lessons, whether the 


body is egg-shaped, how big and round the head 
may be, and the length and size of the legs and 
other parts. Pictures governing the lesson should 
be posted for observation and discussion before 
the actual work begins. The forms may be 
pressed into shape from one solid lump of clay, 
or put together from spheres and other suggestive 
forms, smoothing over and filling in the con- 
nection wherever necessary. 

Humpty Dumpty’s arms and legs help to 
insure the safety of his position in a cardboard 
box, which here represents the wall. Sand, or 
moss, and pebbles around the wall and greens cut 
from paper, or real green twigs, give Humpty 
Dumpty a charming outdoor setting. The 
Gingerbread Man is every child’s favorite, and 
his shape is so well fixed in their minds that 
explanations or directions for modeling are hardly 
necessary. 

With all the little pigs a class can model, we 
can well illustrate numerous familiar stories and 
rhymes about pigs. One little pig may belong 
to the lady who tried to make it jump over the 
stile, while another is the unfortunate one stolen 
by Tom. Several belong to the family of whom 
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ONE OF THE 
THREE LITTLE PIGS 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 


PATTERN FOR 
CRADLE 


DOLL AND CRADLE 
GINGER BREAD MAN 


THREE BLIND MICE 
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MIRROR LAKE ON SAND TABLE... 
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CARD BOARD 
BIRD HOUSE 


TWISTED WIRE 


BROKEN TWIG 
MOUSE TRAP SUGGESTION 
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we relate,}‘‘This little pig went to market, and 
this little pig stayed at home.” And the Three 
Blind Mice are such dear things! Of course they 
haven’t any eyes, because they are blind. And 
their legs and feet don’t show because the mice 
are crawling very cautiously. 


How real the jingle of Hickory Dickory Dock 
is when the teacher presents a clock made from a 
cardboard box covered with colored paper, with 
a face of white paper and numbers pasted on it 
cut from an old calendar! It has movable hands, 
and cut paper decorations. And on the top of 
this we place the little mouse modeled of gray 
clay. Somehow I think if the people of Hamelin 
had mouse traps like the one pictured, they 
never would have been troubled with all the 
mice and rats that finally infested their city. 


In correlation with a delightful cut paper 
problem of constructing a cradle, the children 
enjoy the lesson of modeling a doll for the cradle; 
and in another lesson the task of making and 
coloring a paper blanket for the doll finishes the 
problem properly. 


Next to making gay paper boats to sail on 
mirror lakes in the sand table, is the joy of 
modeling yellow ducks to place on this lake. And 


From Our 
A Bird Game Wins Our Second Prize 


W E play a bird game that we think very nice 

for out of doors. Make a large play 
circle, the children holding up their hands for 
windows. Choose one child for a bird. The 
color in which the child is dressed will determine 
the kind of bird. Should it be a blue dress or 
suit we sing: 

‘‘Here comes a bluebird through the window, 
Through the window, through the window; 
Here comes a bluebird through the window, 
Hy, deedle, dum!” 


The bluebird skips in and out of the window. 
At the end of this verse the windows close. The 
bird then selects a partner and the children sing: 


‘“‘Now choose a bird to be your partner, 
Be your partner, be your partner; 
Now choose a bird to be your partner, 
Hy, deedle, dum!’ 


While the circle of children is singing the two 
birds skip around inside the ring. The bird 
leaving the circle stands in the place that has 
been vacated by the one chosen. The game is 
continued until all the children have had an 
opportunity to be birds. 

When a new bird is in the ring we ask, “What 
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in spring, when it is still too cold to gather moss 
and greens to place around the mirror, it is well 
to plant grass or wheat seed in the sand. This 
will soon sprout, much to the happiness and 
surprise of the children, and convert the sand 
table into a scene as beautiful as the prettiest 
out of doors. Radish and carrot seeds grow 
very quickly, and while they will not mature, the 
greens are very attractive. 

All children love birds, their cheery songs and 
interesting mode of living. Some birds build 
their nests in neat little bird-houses that boys 
and girls everywhere are learning to construct 
for the protection and enjoyment of the tiny 
feathered creatures. Modeling birds is one of 
our easiest problems. Let us decide upon yellow 
birds. The teacher fastens a large limb into a 
box or small barrel. On its many tiny branches 
we place the birds. They may be pressed over 
the small end of a broken twig, a wire twisted 
around the branch and cut off short, as illustrated, 
or over a small nail forced through the limb. 

Like all small creatures when in their baby 
stage, we adore little chicks. Do your children 
love the story of Chicken Licken? How would 
you like to model some little yellow chicks, and 
place with them a neat brown paper coop? 


Subscribers 


kind of a bird is this?” 
knowledge of colors. 
It is just a nice game, and not too wild. 
—Mrs. Waltman, Spring Valley, IIl. 


Catch the Handkerchief 


SE a small handkerchief or a bean bag. One 
child is chosen to be “‘it,” or the runner. 
The other children stand in a ring with feet 
apart, their hands behind their backs with palms 
up. The child who is “it”? runs outside of the 
ring and drops the handkerchief into the open 
palms of some child and runs on in the same 
direction he has been pursuing. As soon as the 
child receives the handkerchief in his hands, he 
also runs outside the circle, but in the direction 
opposite to the runner. Whoever reaches the 
open place last is “‘it’’ for the next play. 
This is a form of ‘‘Drop the Handkerchief” or 
“Come to Supper,” but it is a pleasing variation. 


The Snake 


ALTHOUGH a very simple game, it is a 
great favorite with small children. One 
child drags a rope about and the others try to 
catch it with their hands. They must not step 
on it. It is purely an activity game. 
—Mabelle Whitney, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


This tests the children’s 
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Snow Ball Game 
Wins Our First Prize 


Ho-Ho-—Ho. So-So-So. Ready for frolic and fun.We pick up snow and roll it so— 
Big snow man, _ must go. We will knock you down. Your right arm off. Your left arm off and 


So-So-So. 


in to snow balls round. Here's one for y 
now your head must go. Your body fall 


ingers cold, toes are frozen too. A slap, slap, slap. A clap, clap, clap as 


ou and one for you and one for you and you- 
s, your long legs too, down upon the snow. 


Whirling round so so. A tramp,tramp,tramp.A stamp,stamp, stamp. As scamp-ering home,we go. 


AS’ supervisor of rhythm and games in the 
'™ kindergarten, first and second grades of my 
city I have found this game to be one of the best I 
have in my collection. In the kindergarten it is 
played in a milder way but in the first grade 
emphasis is put on the ability to relax which is 
necessary for the snowman if he is to fall apart. 
The balancing on one foot with the opposite leg 
stretched out in back requires skill when throwing 

the snowballs to one another. 
I have also used this game as part of a winter 


program. A plump, jolly-faced boy is chosen 
as the snowman. He is draped in a white sheet 
and wears a high hat. The children, who wear 
their coats, hats and gloves, form a circle around 
him. 

This is a splendid out-of-doors game for all 
the year as there is so much physical activity 
which necessitates deep breathing. I am happy 
to pass it on as it has brought much joy to my 
children. 


—Bessie D. Collander, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Special Announcement 


The International Kindergarten Union has asked the co-operation 
of The Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine in making the forth- 
coming convention at Los Angeles successful. In line with this request 
our June issue will be a California number. It will take you into the 
fairyland of the Pacific coast through its illustrations. Its contents 
will give you a story of Kate Douglas Wiggin at “Rebecca” age by a 
girlhood friend, extracts from her unpublished diary of “The Silver 
Street Kindergarten,” an article on California’s kindergarten beginnings 
by Nora Archibald Smith, an illustrated feature article about the work 
of the traveling story-teller in the desert section of the state, and 
its usual story and handicraft features. You will visit our Kinder- 
garten State with keener interest after reading your June issue. 
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Note: This department presents monthly a timely subject of value for the individual mother 


and of importance for community thought. 


The interest stimulated by our articles on pre-school 


education prompts us to call your attention through this article to the Nursery School of the Bureau 


of Educational Experiments, New York City. 


Letters in regard to any question raised by the article of the month will be gladly answered. 
Address your letter to the Editor, The Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine, 23 Washington 


Place, New York City. 


Educational Implications of the Nursery School 
By Harriet Johnson 


HE baby along with the flapper and 

the grandmother has left the home! 

Whether he finds the world one of 

real, profitable, adventurous experi- 
ences or a subtly devised and charmingly 
fashioned mold into which he is skillfully directed 
and fitted, remains in the hands of those of us 
who are responsible for nursery schools. 

These schools are multiplying fast. The Nurs- 
ery School of the Bureau of Educational Expe- 
riments differs somewhat from other under- 
takings in this field in that it is a part of a 
research problem which deals with phases of 
growth and associates in its study scientists in 
various fields. The interest of the Bureau in 
this co-operative experiment is especially in its 
educational implications and their application 
to school programs and procedure. 

The distinguishing features of our experiment 
are the size of the group, which is limited to 
eight children; the age range, which is under 
three years; and the staff, which includes besides 
the psychologist, physician, statistician, and 
social investigator who are employed on research, 
a director and two assistants. ‘Two persons are 
concerned with the children and one with the 
preparation and serving of food. 

We have tried to base our choice of materials 
and our method of presentation upon what is so 
far known of the physiological needs of children. 


Briefly stated these needs are: first, for practice 
in locomotion which to our babies is a new art, 
and for exercise and control of the body through 
the big muscles of trunk, arms, and legs; second, 
for further sense experiences so that out of a 
vague awareness of objects in the mass there 
will emerge perceptions of differing qualities, 
such as weight, color, shape, size, and consistency; 
third, for an organization and extension of the 
experiences that life has so far brought them; 
and fourth, for the establishment and practice 


of routine physical habits until they become 
automatic. 


[®t me state the same needs again in terms 

of materials and situations provided in the 
nursery school environment. The energy which 
overflows and sets itself tasks upon which to 
spend itself will turn into constructive channels 
if we provide heights to climb upon and to jump 
from, weights to lift and to pull, and wide spaces 
in which to run. Slides and elevated platforms, 
stairs, springboards and packing cases, big 
blocks, big balls, big wagons, wheelbarrows, 
kiddy-cars, pails, shovels, sand, and pebbles are 
materials which meet these needs but which are 
in no sense didactic. They are genuine play 
stuff and carry with them genuine play content. 
So also are the dolls, beds, carts, irons, and brooms 
that let the child carry on indoors the domestic 
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processes he has seen at home. Blocks of various 
kinds, trains, balls and a wide balcony with steps 
and a slide are additional indoor materials which 
open up avenues of exploration and experiment. 
We do not try to provide for sense training, but 
we try to make sure that there are situations 
and materials which will give sense experiences. 
We present more kinds of toys and apparatus 
than we should for older children because we are 
building upon the need for a wide acquaintance 
with a variety of material rather than for con- 
centration on a limited number of activities. 
The little child sees things as wholes. Only 
with experience can he perceive that each whole 
has “habits,” ‘qualities which characterize it, 
and which, after he has isolated them, he finds 
are also present in other and quite dissimilar 
wholes. 

A nursery school giving full day care has the 
same opportunity as the home to make automatic 
those habits which are of biological importance, 
and has an added advantage in the tendency 
shared by all of us to fall into line and accept a 
custom if “everybody’s doing it.’”’ Habits regard- 
ing rest and sleep and the processes of elimination 
are easily established. A group presents an 
especial advantage as regards feeding, for sitting 
quietly at meals and disposing of all the food 
provided is accomplished with less friction than 
when it is done with one’s peers. 

So much for the physical environment as it 
concerns inanimate things. We have, however, 
thrust the children into a social environment by 
the very fact of having a nursery school. There 
are probably children who need a less stimulating 
environment and there are probably children 
too who could make their way under a controlled 
program better than they can in a school where 
their activities are self-directed. But in the 
main I believe that those of us who have seen all 
kinds of children in our groups are fully convinced 
that with careful supervision even the high- 
strung child finds his needs met in the nursery 
school. 


WE all recognize that even very small chil- 

dren are gregarious. They whoop and 
crow at the sight of their kind. They enjoy 
carrying on like activities at the same time. 
They enjoy actual contacts, too, but just as their 
play interests are casual and flitting so are the 
periods of group play casual and of short duration. 
We feel that it is safer to assume little beyond this 
with children under three. These incipient social 
interests the nursery school organization meets 
if provision is made for a gradual introduction to 
group activities and also for the persistence of 
individual play apart from the group as long as 
there is an impulse toward it and if real produc- 
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tivity results. There grows up, among even 
very little children, a real pleasure in being 
together and after a time there emerges an impulse 
toward co-operative play, a joint effort toward 
a common end. 

From the point of view of ‘‘teaching’”’ what 
does all this signify? We must throw away our 
preconceptions regarding what we like to see 
children doing, and we must combine what we 
know of biological needs with what we learn of 
children’s interests. The balance between the 
two will keep us from judging an activity appro- 
priate because children ‘‘love to do it.” At two 
they may love to string beads, to sit long hours 
in a sand pile or to listen to stories, especially if 
these are the opportunities which have been 
offered them. Since we believe that these occu- 
pations do not meet the demands of development 
we shall expose them to an environment which, 
so far as lies within our powers is favorable to 
growth and give them a chance to initiate their 
own activities. We shall observe their behavior 
and try to make sure’that satisfaction and success 
attend the undertakings which are of the greatest 
biological service, and that more and more oppor- 
tunities open up as powers develop, and we shall 
stand ready to make the most of further interests 
as they arise. 

If one grants that at two, let us say, a normally 
developed child gets his maximum satisfaction 
in the free exercise of his physical powers, that 
his social relationships are touch-and-go affairs 
and that he shows little hang-over or recall in 
his emotional reactions, one must recognize as a 
corollary that there are types of experiences that 
are suitable to the level attained. 

We have tried to build up our procedure upon 
this belief regarding child development and to 
place our emphasis upon the importance of giving 
children a chance to play out the game at each 
level. I believe that advancing a child along 
one line interrupts harmony and is likely to cause 
a disbalance which manifests itself in emotional 
instability. . 


‘THE physical environment contains of neces- 

sity many things which are new to a child 
and the use of which is hazardous. We supervise 
the early use of such pieces of apparatus as the 
slide, the seesaw, or the swings, trying to 
encourage experimentation but nothing sure that 
the first attempt will not result disastrously. 
Safe experimentation will lead to more experiment- 
ing and to more and more sure bodily control. 
Disaster tends to lead to aversion and to the 
development of excess caution or the setting up 
of fears. We try to let children learn the possi- 
bilities of the environment by exploring it rather 
than by taking our word for its hazards or its 
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delights. The feel in a muscle when a chair 
tips back, the plunge upward or downward when 
the weight on a seesaw is shifted, bite into aware- 
ness as words never do’ Elaborate explanations 
defeat their own end for though they are often 
not understood in a literal sense they come to 
give a sort of vicarious expression and take the 
place of self-planned enterprises. 

We believe especially that few words are 
necessary in the establishment of the routine 
physical habits which it is desirous to make 
automatic as early and as thoroughly as possible. 
Getting washed, being taken to the toilet, put 
to bed, and even being put through the ceremony 
of a meal have no intrinsic interest for the young. 
We try to make the attendant circumstances 
pleasurable enough so that the children will come 
willingly and will put through the necessary 
grind, with satisfaction as the net result. We 
enforce the rule that each child shall accept 
what has to be done at those times, that he shall 
remain seated during his meal and will lie down 
and stay in his crib during his nap just by expect- 
ing that it will be done. We do not attempt to 
explain to the children our demands and why we 
are making them. We believe that in routine 
matters which must be accomplished anyway, 
in which there is really no element of choice, the 
fiction of discussion and of elaborate explanation 
puts upon him a responsibility which makes for 
confusion, so we waste no words over such things. 
We announce the number on the program of 
course and we respect the busy child’s absorption 
and his desire to finish a job begun, but we offer 
no alternatives and no chance for debate. Choice 
lies before our children in most of the day’s 
undertakings and it is an actual choice. There 
is plenty of room for conversation but little for 
sophistry. We believe that children lke an 
orderly life, and that systematic procedure is 
necessary in these matters which are important 
from the point of view of welfare but not of 
interest. 


HERE is a great difference in the pursuits of 

the children and their drive. We try to 
protect them from each other, to change inter- 
fering attacks or over-demonstrative advances 
into friendly and casual ones, and I believe there 
must be provision for such division if the best 
results in terms of individual development are 
to be assured. The younger children, too, must 
have the opportunity to work without being 
personally conducted by their elders. They 


will often accept dictation from children a year 
older which they would resist from adults, and 
they will develop dependence unless they are 
protected. 


It is not necessary to devise methods of teach- 
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ing children to use materials unless their natural 
impulses have been seriously thwarted. If we 
find children consistently failing to turn any part 
of the environment to their play uses it is the 
choice of materials and the method of presentation 
which must be challenged. But above all we 
must define what we mean by profitable use of 
play material. We must ask ourselves by what 
standard we judge children’s products. Year 
by year, as we have observed our children in the 
Bureau school, we have tried to keep interro- 
gations rather than theories in the forefront of our 
attention. We are more and more impressed 
with the value which lies in a child’s orderly 
progression through the activities and concerns— 
social, emotional and physicial—which are appro- 
priate to his age level. We feel that it would be 
dogmatic to list these age level performances 
categorically. They show qualitative rather than 
quantitative distinctions. The characteristic 
which we call flitting, the short span interest in 
materials, the distractibility or shifting of atten- 
tion from one bit of material or from one activity 
to another, we believe to have a physiological 
basis and to be significant from the point of 
view of method. As a mode of behavior it runs 
not only through strictly motor experiences but . 
emotional and social as well. At this age life 
appears to be on a sensory level and the business 
of the organism should be to achieve a complete 
and harmonious functioning of all the powers. 
Complete and harmonious functioning at two 
years is likely to be different from the same thing 
at twice two, which one sometimes forgets. We 
believe that gaining bodily control and ability 
to handle materials such as wagons and blocks is 
more important than carrying out detailed dra- 
matic representation, for instance, or showing 
emotional sophistication in situations demanding 
sympathy, consideration or generosity, or facility 
in repeating nursery rhymes or in reproducing 
songs. Furthermore, our judgment regarding a 
child’s product, whether it be expressed through 
his muscles, through his social relationships, 
through his emotional reactions, or through his 
language, must be based on the satisfaction which 
accrues to him. We are too prone to wish to 
speed up the process because of our realization 
of the joys ahead—experiences which we are 
eager to give children. 


WE deliberately try not to cultivate the 
social responsiveness of children. We have 
been asked why we so consistently endeavor to 
turn the children toward play material. We 
believe that the physical environment of inani- 
mate objects lends itself to profitable experi- 
mentation as human beings do not. One learns 
with certitude the response that a wagon, a doll, 
(Continued on page 47) 


Bubble and Squeak 


By Helen Friedlander 


ONCE upon a time there were two kittens 
who were born at a farm, and their names 
were Bubble and Squeak. But nobody knew 
they were there, for their mother, Mrs. Stripes, 
had made a secret nursery for them high up on a 
pile of hay in the 
barn! 

Bubble was a bold, 
black, boy kitten 
who purred about 
everything. His 
purr was rich and 
deep, and sounded 
like ‘“‘Rub-bub-bub!”’ 

Squeak was a 
graceful, gray, girl 
kitten, and rather 
timid. When she 
was frightened she 
mewed, and when 
she mewed it sound- 
ed like ‘““Squee-squee- 
squee!”’ 

All the same, 
Bubble and Squeak 
were very good 
friends, and you 
should have seen them hiding in the hay, and 
then springing out and rolling each other over 
and over! 

“Now, my dears,” said Mrs. Stripes one 
morning, “I am going out to get the dinner, and 
you must be good kittens, and not try to climb 
down off the hay. If you do, Farmer Gale will 
see you and give you away, or else Rover will 
catch you!” 

But Mrs. Stripes was away a long time, and 
presently Bubble forgot all about her warnings. 

“T’m tired of this old hay,” he said. ‘Come 
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on, Squeak. Let’s go and see the great: world.” 

And with that he swung himself over the edge 
of the hay, and clung there, high up, by one claw! 

mewed Squeak in terror. 

But Bubble let go, and dropped on to the 
floor of the barn, 
where there was 
plenty of loose hay, 
without coming to 
any harm. So pres- 
ently Squeak fol- 
Jowed his example. 

And there they 
both were, racing 
about the barn and 
poking into all the 
dark corners. Some 
of them smelt beauti- 
fully mousy, too! 
“This isn’t the 
oat world, all the 
same,” said Bubble 
soon, and he ran to 
the door and peeped 
out. 

‘*Rub-bub-bub!”’ he 
purred. “It’s nice 
out here. No Farmer Gale and no Rover, and 
thousands of things tosee. Comealong,Squeak.”’ 

‘“Squee-squee-squee!”’ said Squeak nervously. 
But of course she followed Bubble, because she 
always did. 

Just next to the barn there was another open 
door, so Bubble poked his inquisitive little nose in. 

‘““Rub-bub-bub! There’s something swinging 
here,” he said. ‘Shouldn’t wonder if it’s one of 
those swing-boats we heard little Rosy Gale 
talking about. I’m going to try it, anyhow.” 
And he took a leap and hung on. 
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But it wasn’t a swing-boat; it was the tail of 
Jess, the gray mare! 

Jess looked round. ‘Cheeky little beggar!’ 
she thought. But she wasn’t really cross, and 
gave Squeak a lovely high swing on her tail, too. 

Just then there was a whistle and the tramp 
of boots. | 

“Rub-bub-bub! How exciting!” said Bubble. 

“‘Squee-squee-squee! Whatever shall we do?” 
said Squeak. 

“Quick, hide!’ said Jess. 
fast coming.” 

So Bubble and Squeak hid behind a sack of 
oats, and Tim, the stable boy, never saw them. 

When all was quiet again, they came out. 

“Have you seen the chickens?” asked Jess. 
“They live just next door to me, and the little 
ones are very pretty, though not as pretty as 
you two. Good-bye.”’ 

“Good-bye,” said Bubble and Squeak, and 
rushed out to find the chickens. 

“Why, they’re ever so small!” said Bubble. 
“Let’s chase them and tumble them over.” 

So they did, and had great fun. 

“‘Rub-bub-bub! This is jolly,” said Bubble. 

‘*Squee-squee-squee! I hope nobody will see 
said Squeak. 

But somebody did—and it was Mr. Cock! 

screamed Mr. 


“That’s my break- 


Cock. ‘The impudence of you two youngsters! 
The very idea! Be off this minute, or I’ll peck 
you!” 


So Squeak was off that minute, and Bubble 
only stayed long enough to pat one more little 
yellow chicken with his little black paddy-paws 
and tumble it over into the chickens’ drinking 
water. ‘Then he ran away, too. 

The next place they came to was the pigsty, 
and there was old Mother Sow with her eight 
children. 

““Squee-squee-squee!”’ said Squeak. 
like this mud.” 

“Oh, but rub-bub-bub! Just look at the little 
curly tails of the piglets,” said Bubble. “I’m 
going to pull one of them straight.”’ 

He slid his little black paddy-paws under the 
door of the pigsty. 

‘“We-wee-weee!”’ said the piglet he was pulling. 

“Honk-honk-honk!”’ said old Mother Sow, and 
she staggered to her feet. 

Squeak dragged Bubble to a safe distance. 

“Just you let me catch you at that again, you 
furry black thing!” grunted old Mother Sow 
furiously, glaring at Bubble over the door of the 
pigsty. 

Bubble turned head over heels with mischief. 
“What would you do?” he asked. 

“Sit on you,” said old Mother Sow. 
So there!” 


“T don’t 


“Honk! 
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“Oh, squee-squee-squee!”’ said Squeak, looking 
with alarm at old Mother Sow, who was simply 
enormous. ‘Come away, Bubble. That was a 
narrow escape!” and they took refuge on the top 
of the rabbit hutches. 

“Rub-bub-bub!” agreed Bubble. “Let’s pull 
these rabbits’ ears. They’re much too long.” 

“Run into the parlor, children,’ said Mrs. 
Rabbit in an important voice, “and take your 
lettuces with you. These poor kittens have no 
hutch, and I daresay they want ours.” 

“Hutch!” said Squeak, terrified at the very 
idea. 

“Hutch!” said Bubble. “Catch us living in a 
hutch!’ He tried to tweak Mrs. Rabbit’s tail 
through the bars, but he was just too late. She 
had hurried into the parlor after her children, 
and was quite safe from mischievous Bubble. 

“T think we’d better go home, Bubble,” said 
Squeak. 

‘“‘Rubbish-and-nonsense!”’ 
cheerful. ‘“‘Look at that lamb over there. Rub- 
bub-bub! Tl be a wild kitten and scare him.”’ 

So Bubble was a wild kitten. He arched his 
little black back, and rolled his baby blue eyes, 
and looked very fierce, and pranced sideways up 
to the lamb. 

‘“‘Ba-a-aaa!”’ said the Lamb, and ran helter- 
skelter to Mrs. Mamma Sheep. “I’m scared!” 

“‘Ba-a-aaa!”’ said Mrs. Mamma Sheep. “Don’t 
be scared, darling lambkin. Is it that black 
kitten thing that was after you? My word! 
I’ll soon settle him.” 

*“‘Ba-a-aaa! What 
Lambkin. 

“Push him into the middle of next week!” said 
Mrs. Mamma Sheep, and lowered her head to do 
So. 

But Bubble didn’t wait; for you never can tell 
—can you—whether you will like the middle of 
next week? 

So Bubble and Squeak found a hole in the hedge 
and slipped through it. And on the other side 
of the hedge was the most exciting adventure of 
all. 

said Squeak. “Oh, 
Bubble, what’s that huge, round, shiny thing?” 

“That? Why, it’s—well, I do believe—yes, it 
must be—THE SEA! And there’s a great white 
ship on it. Rub-bub-bub! Come on, Squeak, 
and we’ll go for a sail.” 

But it was really Farmer Gale’s pond, with 
Father Swan sailing about on it! 

““Squee-squee-squee! It’s alive!’ said Squeak, 
as her eyes traveled up Father Swan’s long white 
neck and ended at his head. 

But Father Swan was not angry about their 
mistake. ‘I believe I am rather like a beautiful 


said Bubble, still 


will you asked 


sailing ship,’ he said, arching his neck gracefully. 
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“Come along, then, and I'll give you both 
a sail.”’ 

So Bubble took a leap on to Father Swan’s 
back. ‘“‘Rub-bub-bub! This is jolly,” he said. 

Squeak just managed to scramble on behind. 
‘*Squee-squee-squee! That was very dangerous,” 
she said. 

Father Swan sailed them all round the pond, 
and up the middle and down again. And then 
suddenly there was a terrible sound—Rover had 
seen them and was barking on the bank! 

Wherever Father Swan tried to land them 
Rover was there first, waiting to chase them. 
It was awful! 

Even Bubble was frightened, and couldn’t purr 
any more. 

As for Squeak, she trembled so much that at 
last she could not hold on to Father Swan’s back 
any longer. She slid and slid till she reached his 
tail, and then—plop!—she was in the water. 

“Squeak’s drowning! Squeak’s drowning!” 
cried Bubble. Father Swan, save her!” 

Father Swan turned his head, but there was 
nothing to be seen of Squeak at all! There were 
only some big circles on the water where she had 
disappeared. 

“Turn round, Bubble,” said Father Swan, 
“and catch tight hold of my tail.’’ So Bubble 
turned round and caught tight hold of Father 
Swan’s tail. 

And it was a good thing he did, for the next 


minute Father Swan’s head and neck were right 


The Story of 
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under the water and his tail, with Bubble clinging 
to it, was right up in the air! 

But it all ended happily. When Father Swan 
brought his long neck out of the water, he had 
Squeak safe and sound in his bill, and he sat her 
firmly on his back. She couldn’t slip off any 
more, because she had Father Swan’s neck to 
keep her on at one end, and Bubble to keep her 
on at the other. 

“Why, Rover’s gone!” said Bubble when the 
excitement was all over. ‘‘Rub-bub-bub!”’ 

“‘Gone to his dinner,” said Father Swan. ‘“‘And 
that’s where I’d advise you two nippers to go, 
too, as fast as your little legs will carry you.” 

So he landed the two kittens on the bank, and 
they ran home as fast as their little legs would 
carry them. 

And there was poor Mrs. Stripes waiting for 
them in the barn with a fish dinner, and thinking 
they had been given away by Farmer Gale or 
chased away by Rover. 

“Oh, mother, I’ve, been seeing the great world. 
Rub-bub-bub!”’ purred Bubble. 

“Oh, mother, I’ve been at the bottom of the 
deepest sea that ever was. Squee-squee-squee!”’ 
mewed Squeak. 

“You naughty children!” said Mrs. Stripes, as 
she kissed them and shook them and gave them 
their dinner. ‘You ought to be spanked and 
put to bed. But there!—I’m so glad to see you 
both back safe and sound that I’ll forgive you 
just this once!” 


the Maypole 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


ONCE upon a time there was a young tree, 
oh, a very young tree indeed, that grew, 
slender and full of life, on the banks of a long-ago 
stream. It had listened to the singing of the 
stream ever since it was a green shoot, and as its 
roots drank the water the little tree had come to 
have a wish. This little new tree of once-upon- 
a-time wished also to sing. It longed for a voice 
with which to tell whoever passed how pretty 
the earth is in the May time. 

One day when the meadow was gay with green 
grass and bright flowers, this young tree heard a 
sound. It was a high, shrill piping sound. As 
the tree stood up very straight to see where it 
came from, an odd little Piper with an old sheep 
following him, came suddenly over the hill. The 
Piper had a shock of flying hair, and hoofs for 
traveling shoes and a wild beast’s skin for a cloak, 
but the merriest laughter! The old sheep was 
walking beside the Piper, who was Pan the Piper, 
you know, on only two of its legs. And as Pan 


the Piper and the sheep came to that very small, 
new tree, he said: 

“Ha, ha! Here is a reed for my pipes!” 
With which he stripped off one of the tree’s best 
branches and tied it with a length of the rushes 
from the stream to the pipes he carried high over 
his head. 

“Now, I shall sing!’ the little tree thought. 
“T shall sing with Pan the Piper to tell how 
pretty the May time is.’’ And the tree tried to 
sing, but, alas, it could only sigh through its 
branches, a tiny sighing that could scarcely be 
heard above the loud and high piping of Pan. 
Pan the Piper and the old sheep danced about the 
little tree, and danced on the bank of the waters, 
and then danced away across the green meadow, 
the pipes sounding until they were out of sight. 
Soon they were gone, and the young tree, with 
one of its branches broken off, was left alone. 

But the tree was not long alone. Over the 
hill came a boisterous boy in a cape as wide and 
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fleecy as if it had been cut with good measure 
from a cloud. The boy’s cheeks were plump and 
he carried a round, fat bag of breezes, and he 
floated along as if balloons were tied to his feet. 
He whistled as he came. 

“Now, I shall be taught how to whistle!” the 
little tree thought. “I shall perhaps be given a 
flute from that fat boy’s bag for telling how 
pretty the May time is.”’ And as the boy in the 
flying, fleeey cloak,—he was West Wind, you 
know—came nearer, the tree once more tried to 
sing. But, alas, the boisterous West Wind 
stopped only long enough to strip off one of the 
little tree’s branches, and carry it away with him 
down the bank and across the green meadow. 
Then the young tree, with two of its branches 
gone, was left alone. 

So the tree that longed to sing could again only 
sigh, a tiny sighing that could hardly be heard 
above the joyous whistling of little West Wind. 
Then it did not even sigh, for it heard a fluttering 
of skirts and a happy clapping of hands and a 
rustling of the grasses. A very sweet little girl 
came hurrying down the hill. 

This little girl was as slim as the tree. She 
was dressed all in new green leaves from her long 
curls, that floated and twisted like vines, to her 
tiny feet, whose little brown slippers were just the 
color of the tree’s roots. On she ran. She 
always ran, did this little leafy girl, who was 
Daphne, you know. She rustled, and sang and 
clapped her hands as she stopped for a moment 
beside the tree. ; 

“Now, I shall sing with Daphne,” thought 
the tree and it seemed as if its wish must come 
true, for the little leafy girl covered the young 
tree from crown to roots with beautiful green 
leaves. The tree rustled and clapped its new 
leaves together and tried to speak, but Daphne 
put her fingers on her lips. She pointed to a 
hidden nook in the tree’s leaves. 

“Don’t frighten the baby thrush with your 
loud, untrained voice,” warned Daphne. ‘Do 
your duty like a good nurse and let the little bird 
sleep.”” Then she was off again, running so 
swiftly that you could not be sure which was 
which, Daphne or the rushes on the bank. 

So that was what happened next! The young 
tree that longed to tell everybody how pretty the 
May time was must be still and only rock a baby 
thrush until it was old enough to leave its nest! 
And it seemed as if that little speckled brown 
bird never would grow up. If a squirrel or a 
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chipmunk came to call on the tree and they 
talked even above a whisper, how the mother 
thrush scolded! The tree decided there was 
nothing to do save wait until the young thrush 
was old enough to sing, and teach the tree its 
beautiful song. For the thrush’s song, you know, 
was learned first in Heaven. 

Qne sunset, after the tree had been just as 
patient as it could for a long time, it heard music. 
It was clear, sweet music, like Pan the Piper’s 
and West Wind’s and Daphne’s music all sound- 
ing together somewhere up in the sky. But no, 
the melody came from the tiptop branch of the 
tree. The young thrush was singing good-night 
to the sun. 

“Teach me that song. I want to sing,” 
whispered the tree, but the young thrush was 
gone. It was now grown up and would sing every 
sunset on the tips of as many trees as it could 
fly to before the sun was out of sight. It might 
never return to the young tree where it had 
nested, which was now again alone with its two 
best branches gone and an empty nest to 
hold. 

But it was May time, the prettiest, gayest 
time of all outdoors when wonders may come to 
pass. The sun set, and the stars lighted the tree - 
until it shone like silver. Winged spirits of the 
woods covered it like a rosy curtain, touching it 
with love and tenderness. This young tree felt 
itself being carried away from the bank to the 
center of the meadow where the flowers bloomed 
thickest. It was given a crown of flowers. 
Long, colored ribbons were fastened to it and 
trailed down among the flowers. The tree heard 
footsteps. The ribbons were lifted and grasped. 
Dancing feet circled about it. The starlight 
grew pink in the sunrise. 

“How delightful this is!” thought the tree. 
“T really must sing!’ and because it wanted to 
so much, this gay little tree suddenly began to 
sing. If you will close your eyes and listen you 
may hear it singing now. 

The pipes to which merry old Pan and his 
sheep danced! The joyous whistle of jolly little 
West Wind! The soft voice of Daphne in her 
leafy dress! The wood thrush singing good- 
night to the sun! All these songs the tree had 
learned without knowing it, and was singing them 
to the children for May Day, and the children 
were dancing about it and singing too. 

For this young tree of once-upon-a-time is 
your Maypole. 


On the Grassy Banks 


By Christina G. Rosetti 


On the grassy banks 
Lambkins at their pranks; 
Woolly sisters, woolly brothers 


Jumping off their feet, 
While their woolly mothers 
Watch by them and bleat. 
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N the very many moons ago, two brave hunters 

were making a trail through the forest. They 
had been to talk to a Wise Chief far away. All 
day long they blazed the trees to make the trail. 
Sometimes the hunters saw beautiful, sweet 
flowers smiling up at them. They made the 
trail run through Singing Brook that they need 
not step on the flowers. Oftentimes they had to 
step over big fallen trees. The trail was made 
soft and springy by fragrant needles which had 
fallen from the tall pine trees. 

Night came on and they built their little camp 
fire to cook their evening meal. 

Suddenly a very bright light shone in the sky. 

“It is the moon big and round and bright to 
watch over us as we sleep,” said one hunter to 
the other. They looked again. It was not the 
moon; the sky was covered with a red light as if 
many wigwams were burning. 

All night long the two hunters watched the 
sky. They could not sleep. 

‘““Maybe an unfriendly tribe has come to war 
upon our people and our wigwams are being 
burned,” they said. 

Very early in the morning they set out to find 
their people. 

When they reached the edge of the forest they 
saw a tall mountain. It looked to be far away. 
Blue smoke and red fire came from the top. - ‘‘Let 
us walk to the mountain and see what makes the 
blue smoke and the red fire come from its top,” 
they said. Two suns they walked and when 
they had reached it they felt the air warm and 
balmy. They started to climb to the top of the 
mountain of fire. But the fire was so very hot 
they could not reach the top. 

Then they started to their far-away wigwams 
to tell Wise Chief. ‘‘Maybe we can move our 
lodges here, for the land where we now live is 
very cold,” they said. 

So the two hunters finished the new trail to 
their far-away lodges. 

They found Wise Chief. ‘‘Oh, Wise Chief, we 
have found the home of the summertime’’, they 
said. “It lives in the heat of a tall mountain. 
Beautiful fire and blue smoke come from its heart 
by night and by day. Let us move our wigwams 
to the far-away mountain.” 

Wise Chief was glad, for he did not like the 
cold days and nights on the plain where their 
lodges stood. So the Indian people moved their 
lodges to the foot of the beautiful mountain which 
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The Mountain-with-Summer-in-its-Heart 
By Ellen Miller Donaldson 


held summer in its heart. For many moons they 
lived there. By day they loved to watch the 
red fire and blue smoke which seemed to touch 
the sky. By night they slept safely, for they 
knew their mountain would guard them well. 

Sometimes they would wander far away to 
new hunting grounds, but they always returned 
to the Mountain-with-Summer-in-its-Heart. 

All about and over the little Indian village the 
birds flew happily and sang sweet songs. They, 
too, loved the mountain which gave them the 
summertime. Some of the birds were very 
beautiful. There was the bluebird with its bit 
of sky from the Far-Away-Blue-Sky-Trail; the 
robin, Bird-with-the-Breast-of-Fire, which had 
taken a bit of flame from the sun; and the hum- 
ming bird, which had safely guarded the little 
son of Wise Chief on the long trail to the friendly 
chief. He wore a beautiful suit of many colors. 
There were many plain birds, too. They sang 
their sweet songs, but they longed for beautiful 
painted feathers like the other birds. 

One day all the plain-colored birds met on the 
Council Tree. ‘Let us fly up, up to the top of 
the mountain,” they said, “‘and dip our wings in 
the red light which comes from the heart of the 
mountain.” 

So up they flew one by one. One by one they 
flew through the flame and when they flew down 
the mountainside their feathers were very beauti- 
ful. The scarlet tanagers flew first. ‘They were 
flashes of beauty now as they flew in and out 
among the evergreen trees. They were so happy 
that they sang a sweeter song than ever before. 

The orioles came next. They flew like a 
flame of fire through the air. They were very 
beautiful. 

Hundreds of bobolinks had their black feathers 
trimmed with pale yellow. They sang a joyous 
song, now on the wing, now perched upon tufts 
of grass. Hundreds of birds were happy with 
their bright feathers. Ever since that time all 
the birds have worn bright-colored feathers. 

Many and many moons the Indian people 
lived at the foot of the mountain. They loved 
to watch the little, blue, sweet-scented smoke 
that curled up toward the sky and the flame which 
made the nights light and the days warm. 

The Indian people named it the Mountain- 
with-Summer-in-its-Heart. 


_ Copyright, The Milton Bradley Company, in “Little Papoose 
Listens.” 
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Poems Children Love to Memorize 


‘Hurt No Living Thing’’ 
By Christina Rossetti 


Hurt no living thing: 

Ladybird, nor butterfly, 
Nor moth with dusty wing, 

Nor cricket chirping cheerily, 
Nor grasshopper so light of leap, 

Nor dancing gnat, nor beetle fat, 
Nor harmless worms that creep. 


Daisies 
By Frank Dempster Sherman 


At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


And often while I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For, when at morning I arise, 

There’s not a star left in the skies; 

She’s picked them all and dropped them down 
Into the meadows of the town. 


¢ 


Counting-Out Rhyme 


Intery, mintery, cutery-corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn; 
Wire, brier, limber-lock, 
Five geese in a flock, 
Sit and sing by a spring, 
O-U-T, and in again. 
—Traditional. 


The Centipede 


A centipede was happy quite, 

Until a frog in fun 

Said, “Pray, which leg comes after which?” 
This raised her mind to such a pitch, 

She lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run. 


¢ 


The Snail 


Little snail, little snail, 
With your hard, stony bed, 
First stick out your horns, 
Then stick out your head. 


Oh, where is the little snail gone, I pray tell? 
He has drawn himself up, head and horns, in his shell. 


—Chinese Mother Goose. 


A Mistake 
By Robert Ellis‘\Mack 


“My dears, whatever are you at? 
You ought to be at home; 
I asked you not to wet your feet,— 
I begged you not to roam. 


“Oh, dear! I fear you will be drowned! 
I never saw such tricks! 
Come home at once and go to bed, 
You naughty, naughty chicks.” 


Now most of them were five days old, 
But one, whose age was six, 


“Please, ma’am,”’ said he, ‘I think we’re ducks, 


I don’t believe we’re chicks.” 


For Good Luck 


By Juliana Horatia Ewing 


Little Kings and Queens of the May, 

If you want to be, 

Every one of you, very good, 

In this beautiful, beautiful, beautiful wood, 


Where the little birds’ heads get so turned with delight 


That some of them sing all night: 
Whatever you pluck, 
Leave some for good luck! 


Picked from the stalk or pulled by the root, 
From overhead or underfoot, 
Water-wonders of pond or brook— 
Wherever you look, 

And whatever you find, 

Leave something behind; 

Some for the Naiads, 

Some for the Dryads, 

And a bit for the Nixies and Pixies! 


¢ 


Hie Away 
By Sir Walter Scott 


Hie away, hie away! 

Over bank and over brae, 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady fern grows strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the black cock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it: 

Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
ties i lonesome, cool, and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 

Hie away, hie away! 


¢ 


A Finger-Play 


“Let us go to the wood,” said this pig. 
“What to do there?” says that pig. 
“To look for my mother,” says this pig. 
‘What to do with her?” says that pig. 
“To give her a kiss,’’ says this pig. 


— 
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A Monthly PPS ond of the New Books For and About Childhood 


OMJEE THE WIZARD. 
B. Hulbert. 
156 pp. 


KOREAN FOLK TALES. By Homer 
Eighteen Illustrations in color by Hildegarde Lupprian. 
The Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. $1. 


The American child, more than any other, 
needs the folk tale. Richard Le Gallienne, 
writing on this subject recently, spoke of the 
gradual dying out of the folk lore of other lands, 
in the “devastating Anglo-Saxon invasion of 
progress which is destroying the native, wild- 
flower growth of primitive, innocent races.” <A 
barren exchange, he believes it, this of a bathtub 
or a mowing machine for the beauty of vision 
represented by the legendary wealth of an old 
country. The native story, handed down by 
generations of thinkers and bards is, in Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s judgment, the world’s most effec- 
tive dramatic gesture. In its deepest meaning 
the folk tale is a childlike interpretation df some 
otherwise unexplainable cross section of life. 
There is a point where science stops and logic 
batters its head against a wall, because there is 
none but a personal explanation of the super- 
natural. Here the myth, the legend and the 
racial tale help us. They are the accumulated 
faith of many peoples, the joy of the nursery 
fireside, the song of the hills, and the stuff of 
idealism. 

In collecting from natives and various Cast 
records the Korean Tales included in ‘“Omjee 
The Wizard,” Mr. Hulbert has made a contri- 
bution not only to child literature but to edu- 
cation. The titles of a few of the stories (The 
Sea King’s Daughter, How Mr. Rabbit Cured 
the Princess, How Clawsy Tigis Made a Mistake, 
How Renny Fox Came to Grief, The Friendly 
Tokgarbies, and The Brothers and the Birds) 
give an idea of their interesting content. The 
author was a government official for twenty 
years in Korea, not only able to gather this folk 
lore, but experiencing the background of oriental 
wisdom and charm. that give the stories their 


authenticity. He is a lecturer as well. The 
book is an attractive one, with eighteen illustra- 
tions in color, and a jacket in four colors. 


NEW STORIES TO TELL 
Bryant. 
$1.50. 


TO CHILDREN. By Sara Cone 
175 pp. The Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


It would seem at the first reading of Sara Cone 
Bryant’s new title that she must have made a 
mistake. How can there be new stories for child- 
hoed when every little boy and girl is born with a 
longing that is close to instinctive for the old stories, 
those ancient, close-to-the-earth fables and folk- 
tales that have a recurring charm and a kind of 
perennial application in child-gardening. But 
these new stories prove our point. Their themes 
are the important, ever-interesting old interests 
of a child’s life; four-footed creatures and those 
with wings, the phenomenon of the seasons with 
their heat and cold and sleeping and waking again, 
transportation, outdoors and indoors, clothes and 
great days, and other happy occasions. The 
manner of presenting these interests makes the 
stories new. ‘They are told in today’s terms, 
today’s form of etched sentences, and clear-cut 
realism for today’s children. 

They cover the child’s year from the day when 
Mother Nature is giving out winter clothes to a 
Trip to the Country the next summer. Such 
titles as Teddy Bear and the Mud Pie Mask, The 
Engine That Wouldn’t Stop, The Flyaway Hat, 
and The Wise Little Automobile lure us. The 
book will take its place with this author’s previous 
volumes, good, helpful, complete, without detract- 
ing from the popularity of the others in the series. 


UNDER THESE TREES. By Grace Humphrey. Jacket by W. B. 


King. 335 pp. The Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
$1.75. 


We have never connected history and nature, 
as they can be associated with a little thought 
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and imagination. When we make such a con- 
nection, we achieve a new relativity and gain an 
added interest and permanency for historic facts 
in the minds of children. The developing school 
of writers of the historical novel understands 
the popular appeal of forest and trail as a setting 
for the pageant of national progress. Such 
titles as The Covered Wagon and The Lantern 
on the Plow take us adventuring outdoors with 
our country’s makers. Miss Humphrey’s latest 
collection of stories gathers her circle of eager 
child hearers under some beautiful old tree 
whose roots have perhaps drunk the blood of 
patriots, and whose towering branches reach 
courageously toward the stars. 

No one ever before gathered in one volume the 
connected tree stories of history. As Miss Hum- 
phrey relates the thrilling events that took place 
under ten familiar trees of important periods in 
the world’s progress, children are able to project 
themselves into hitherto dead events with all 
the interest they feel for fauns and nymphs, for 
Pomona and Daphne, Archne, Apollo, and such 
tree stories as Anderson’s Elder Tree Mother 
and Stockton’s Old Pipes and the Dryad. 

Among the famous trees of history whose 
adventures Miss Humphrey tells are Jeanne 
d’Arc’s shade tree of Domremy whose whispering 
boughs spoke to her as a child, the fig tree of the 
Roman Forum, King Charles’ Oak, Washington’s 
Elm, Eliot’s Oak, the Charter Oak, and William 
Penn’s Oak. In addition to its value for supple- 
mentary reading, the book furnishes good story 
material for special days for the playground and 
for the children’s camp. It is attractive and 


well published, with a | es jacket by W. B. 
King. 


BRIEF GUIDE TO THE PROJECT METHOD. 
Hosic and Sara E. Chase. 243 pp. 
on-Hudson, New York. $2. 


By James F. 
The World Book Co., Yonkers- 


This book evaluates the project method as a 
principle of education, points out what actually 
has been done with it, and shows the teacher 
how to proceed successfully in accordance with 
its standards. 

It represents the combined thought 
of a theorist in education, Mr. Hosiec being 
Associate Professor of Education, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, with that of the 
principal of a large public elementary school. 
Twenty projects are described. All of these 
were carried out in an ordinary public school; 
they include each of the six elementary grades, 
the kindergarten, and exceptional classes; and 
they touch every subject of the curriculum. 
As evidence of what has been done, how projects 
start, and the educational growth resulting from 
purposeful activity, they are a source of sugges- 
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tions for the teacher and criteria for judging 
her work. 

The last part of the book contains hints and 
helps for project teachers. It deals with the 
scope and purpose of the school subjects, gives 
illustrations of each type of project in the different 
subjects, and includes a bibliography of projects 


that have been described in educational litera- 
ture. 


BROWNIE. By Allen Chaffee. Illustrated by Paul Bramson. 128 
pp. The Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. $0.85. 
There is hardly any phase of child interest 

and activity which has not its counterpart in 

animal life, and because of every child’s eagerness 


‘to know the truth as it is expressed outdoors, the 


animal story forms a very worthwhile medium 
for teaching. Allen Chaffee’s true stories of 
the citizens of forest, farm, and stream have 
proved their popul: ity and value. Her latest 
volume is recognized as authentic, has been 
anticipated and will be widely welcomed, but 
it has a unique place in the literature of child- 
hood. It connects the work of the beaver 
age-old architect and builder among wild folk, 
with the modern wizard of civilization, the 
engineer. 

Brownie is the Utah beaver, whose habits his 
present biographer has studied first hand. He 
is the engineer of forest and waterway, changing, 
through his marvelous industry and genius, the 
topography of the country he inhabits as our 
own roads and cities are undergoing transform- 
ation for the needs of a changing civilization. 
This thought gives Brownie’s story an important 
place in child literature, but the book has an even 
closer touch, through its theme of constructive 
energy, with the instincts of the child. The 
mud and boughs, the patient, painstaking craft 
of the beaver are duplicated in the clay, wood 
and other manipulative materials with which 
children build their house of life in the early 
years. Learning of the difficulties, hazards and 
ultimate success of this amazing little dumb 
artisan will give children inspiration and courage 
for their handicraft. 

The engineer of Beaver Stream gathers about 
him other interesting animal characters who are 
his neighbors or his rivals. Among these are 
the otter and the marauding coyote, the latter 
killed by the plucky Brownie. The book is full 
of nature facts told in the story form all children 
love. It will be read by boys and girls from 
eight to twelve years. It will be enjoyed by 
younger children as soon as they want true 
stories. 

The illustrations of Mr. Bramson, who has no 
equal in the interpretation of our animal life, 
are superb. 


From the International Kindergarten Union 


11, of the International Kindergarten 
Union will be held in Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, transportation being in charge 
of Raymond Whitcomb. The fact that Cali- 
fornia Kindergarten and primary grades have 
developed instructive experimental education to 
an interesting degree gives delegates and visitors 
a vital reason, in addition to California’s unique 
charm, for attending the convention. Those 
who come with the special excursion will meet 
at Chicago and leave that city July 2, stopping 
at Denver, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
and Riverside in California. At the latter city, 
famous for its beauty and its orange orchards, 
luncheon will be served at the Mission Inn, 
one of the noted spots of California. The cost 
of the round trip from Chicago will be $210, 
$375, and $380, according to reservations made. 
The Mission Inn at Riverside contains within 
its walls curios of the West and the early ’49 days 
that are not to be found anywhere else, under- 
ground crypts, treasure shrines and_ pictures, 
and other mementos of the early missions. The 
handicraft of the Indians in the days before the 
white man, is displayed there also. The chapel 
is a unique feature of this tourist hotel. The 
wonders of Southern California near Los Angeles 
will form part of the attractiveness of the con- 
vention. Lake Arrowhead, of historic fame, 
will be one of the mountain attractions, while 
it is probable that parties wiil be made up to 
visit Catalina Islands. Catalina is unique in 
its beauty and its opportunities for pleasure. 
Many of the local teachers will offer their auto- 
mobiles for driving visiting delegates through 
the country. Topango Canyon, one of the famous 
drives that leads from San Fernando Valley 
through the mountains to the sea, is one of the 
drives that may be chosen for the delegates. 
‘‘Wherever you see a public building of un- 
usual beauty and comfort in Southern California, 
you cah know it is a public school.’ This 
saying has become a recognized truth in Southern 


HE forthcoming convention, July 8 to- 


California and the wonderful new school build- 
ings, with their exterior beauty and their interior 
perfection of equipment, will be of much interest 
to visiting educators. 

The following list of convention appoint- 
ments comes to us from the International Kinder- 
garten Union for publication: Miss Madilene 
Veverka, supervisor of kindergarten and primary 
grades of the Los Angeles city schools is chair- 
man of the general committee. Other com- 
mittee chairmen are Mrs. Bess Steigleder, head- 
quarters; Mrs. Genevieve Anderson, accommoda- 
tions; Miss Marian Dalmazzo, places of meeting; 
Miss Elga Shearer, badges; Mrs. Bess Burgoyne, 
decorations; Mrs. Florence Armstrong, music; 
Miss Ethel Britto and Miss Mary Workman, 
excursions and play; Miss Barbara Greenwood, 
general advisor and first vice-president, Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union; Miss Katherine 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Jane McKee, and Miss Henri- 
etta Visscher, press and publicity; Mrs. Eugenia 
W. Jones and Miss Emily Pryor, finance; Miss 
Ada Mae Brooks, transportation; Miss Ethel 
Salesbury, exhibits; Miss Florence Kuss, creden- 
tials; Miss Grace Dupuy and Miss Grace Fulmer, 
hospitality. Miss Bessie Stoddard, prominent 
in Los Angeles for her social service work, has 
been appointed chairman of committee on inter- 
national co-operation for the International 
Kindergarten Union by Miss Veverka. 

Those who attend the convention in Los 
Angeles will find an added inspiration in the 
summer session at the State University, Southern 
Branch, where several world famous educators 
will lecture. Among the most noted who will 
participate in the program are Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, who is one of the leaders in the scientific 
study of childhood; Dr. Junius L. Meriam, 
formerly director of the demonstration school 
at the University of Missouri, now with the South- 
ern Branch; Mrs. May Kirk Scripture, prominent 
figure in the work of speech re-direction and a 
director of that work in the Vanderbilt clinic at 
Columbia University, and Dr. Anna _ Rude, 
former director of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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From the Editor’s Mail 


Nore: One of the greatest helps you offer the Magazine is your thoughtful letter about a sub- 


ject it selects for discussion. 


Many such letters reach us, but our space limits their publication to 


expressions of opinion from persons of achievement in the educational field. 
Our article in the February issue, ““The Moral Danger of the Project Method,” stimulated wide- 


spread thought. 


Two letters “for” and ‘“‘against”’ it may interest our readers. 


A third letter, for 


which we wish we had room, requested a kindergartner for an eastern city trained in the school 


from which our article came. 


To the Editor: I would like to say a few words 
in connection with, and in refutation of, the 
article entitled ‘“The Moral Danger of the Project 
Method,” which you published in your magazine. 

To begin with, the basis for the article is 
manifestly unfair. The writer has taken one 
unfortunate instance of the abuse of the project 
and used it as a basis for judging this method and 
for molding the judgment of all who read her 
article. There are naturally those who abuse 
the new freedom introduced into the kindergarten, 
but, on the other hand, I speak for the great 
numbers who do not, and who do not consider 
the project method “something new—something 
easy,” but who find the work under its regime 
much harder than under the unimaginative 
cut-and-dried processes of the regular old-fash- 
oned Froebelian kindergarten, not alone harder 
from a sense of work but from an added strain 
on the mind and need for a more general knowl- 
edge of things, a more vivid imagination, a clearer 
insight into the meaning of children’s applica- 
tion of work to their ideas, a very necessary adapt- 
ability of ideas and materials, and a physical 
strength to withstand the clamorous call there 
is for the director’s help in every way. 

There may have been a kindergarten such as 
Miss A’s, but whoever this misguided person 
may be there are very few teachers like her, and 
the unfairness of a judgment of all by the actions 
of one must necessarily appeal to all thinking 
persons. In regard to the work, this kindergarten 
given us as a model is ridiculous. 

If one could visualize the children arriving 
eager for their work in the morning, each going 
for his own box of unfinished work and com- 
pleting it, or else having a constructive talk with 
the teacher, resulting in the children or child 
bringing to the teacher some idea of vital interest 
to himself and then using the materials of the 
kindergarten or other improvised ones to carry 
out the idea in his own childlike way, one idea or 
project leading the child on to innumerable 
others, from the individual conception to the 
group working on a larger and more perfect 
article, or from the group reaching out to a more 
perfect individual conception of this article, this 


and many, many other activities and uses for 
materials is what one would see in the majority of 
cases. The children are never allowed license, 
but freedom is essential to the development. 
Why should a child work and be expected to 
evince an interest in some article, say the making 
of a paper wagon, arranged by the teacher and 
thrust upon the child as the program for that 
day, when perhaps wagons were the last thing 
in his mind, and that mind had suggested either 
to the child or teacher some absolutely different 
toy or picture to make? If allowed the required 
freedom their interest in the work at hand 
increases a thousandfold and their inventiveness 
is the envy of the old-time teacher whose chil- 
dren’s work was nearly as similar as “peas in a ° 
pod.” 

Nothing is wasted in the process at all; in fact 
ingenious uses for useless materials are introduced. 
To the eyes of one prejudiced, the amount of 
materials used would seem wasteful, but because 
of the results shown and the increase in the 
number of things made, this increase in con- 
sumption is absolutely justified. To show how 
the children find uses for everything I cite as 
examples: 

Ink bottle tops for wheels; cracker boxes for 
wagons; scraps of materials, if large enough, for 
dolls’ dresses, aprons, hats, ete., if not large 
enough, for their trimmings, pockets, collars, etc., 
Christmas trees shorn of their branches for 
traffic signs, letter-box poles and the branches 
for rustic picture frames. There are so many 
other uses for materials that I cannot begin to 
mention them. However, even these few exam- 
ples cannot allow for a thought of alleged waste. 

Of course, one does not discard the old simply 
because it is old. In fact, one does not discard 
at all, merely adapts new ideas and grafts them 
to the old idealisms, developments and materials, 
and the results are certainly not the same Froe- 
belian pedagogy, but an entirely new philosophy 
of the practical workers of hundreds of years and 
the need to meet the alleged unrest of the coming 
generation with a creative outlet for their 
increased sensibilities, nervous energy, and ques- 
tioning spirituality. 
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The teacher, it is true, can gain great value 
from a study of the regular Froebelian gifts and 
occupations, but not in totality. The new 
adaptation, the new method, must be the basis 
of their training if they are to meet their chosen 
work fully equipped to do their best for the 
children and justice to themselves. 

Some of the adaptations that are in constant 
use include the substitution of cloth and wood in 
some articles to supplant the impractical, fragile 
paper. The changed idea of having, instead of 
say “a beautifully furnished doll-house,”’ a doll- 
house made of boxes by the children and painted, 
decorated, even to the floors, furnished and 
peopled entirely by products of the children’s 
own work, and although not as perfect in result as 
the manufactured articles, yet think of the inspi- 
ration there would be to a class, think of the crea- 
tive ability it requires, and the peace and sense of 
beauty in a child’s heart, when he sees his own 
idea in concrete form, in contrast to the peace and 
order for the teacher and the beauty for the room 
when the child is an onlooker alone. 

We need fewer criticisms and more practical 
constructive help in this new field of our endeavor. 

—Beatrice Scott Brooks, 
Kindergarten Teacher, 
P. 8. 77, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Editor: The article in the February 


issue on “The Moral Danger of the Project 
Method” struck a responsive chord in the hearts 
of many who, like myself, have not the courage 


to sign their names. However, I may be for- 
given after the reading of the personal observa- 
tions and experiences which I relate. 

I heartily agree with every sentence, with the 
possible exception of the title. It may be of 
interest to know that the moral, mental, and 
physical danger of the interpretation that is 
given by many to the so-called “free play” in 
the kindergarten has been the subject for dis- 
cussion at more than one meeting of kinder- 
gartners, but strange to relate, the greater part 
of this criticism is made ‘“‘sotto voce.” 

We all have a great fear of being considered 
conservative, or of being misunderstood in our 
objections to certain methods in quite common 
use among us. 

Personally, I believe in freedom but not law- 
lessness, in choice of materials, sometimes, in 
free play for a time each day, and in the project 
method. A teacher who has never given the 
children periods of choice of materials and of 
play knows very little about those children. On 
the other hand, a teacher who follows the policy 
of “‘hands off” to the extent of giving no sug- 
gestion and no direction to the children under 
her care, might well be replaced by an untrained 
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nursemaid, for the majority of nursemaids give 
some training in obedience to law, if only to the 
law of the individual, and her smaller salary 
would result in a great saving of public funds. 

Not to continue to sermonize, let me give the 
observations which cause me to refrain from 
signing my name. 

A visitor to a certain kindergarten found the 
two young teachers earnestly studying a fashion 
magazine while the children engaged in “free 
play.”” In another kindergarten there was no 
greeting of any kind as the children entered the 
room; in fact, one of the teachers did not speak 
to them until after ten.o’clock. What was she 
doing? Why, manicuring her nails! And she 
did it be: wtifully, after which she carefully 
arranged and pinned in place a dainty collar and 
cuff set, explaining between yawns that she had 
been up so late the night before that she had not 
time to finish dressing before leaving home. ‘The 
other kindergartner spent more than an hour 
standing guard over a five-year-old boy, who, 
with a man-sized saw, worked at a man-sized 

carpenter bench. She explained that she was 
trying to keep him from sawing off his fingers. 
This child had a definite idea of what he wished 
to accomplish, but was a teacher in a large public 
school kindergarten, with practically no assistant, 
justified in giving her entire attention, for one 
hour and fifteen minutes, to this one child? 

And what were the other children doing? 
Having a delightful time,’I assure you. In 
foraging through the cupboards, they had dis- 
covered a quantity of the forbidden small Froe- 
belian materials and played happily with them 
for an hour and a quarter. Just four children, 
during the entire time, played with the new and 
large material with which the kindergarten was 
generously supplied. This is not an argument 
against large material. We all believe in its 
value, but evidently the children did not. 

In another kindergarten, at the end of a year 
of unrestrained ‘free play,” the children still 
dashed to the cupboards and knocked each other 
right and left in an effort to be the first to get the 
materials and the majority of them, after securing 
the objects of .their choice, soon decided upon 
something else and flitted gayly from one thing 
to another. A child, who later had an attack of 
St. Vitus Dance, whirled himself dizzily around 
and around, fell, staggered to his feet, and 
repeated the per formance several times. 

To my mind “‘free play”’ and ‘‘project method” 
do not have the same me: aning, and it is the 
unrestrained, unsupervised ‘free play’? which 
causes visitors to certain kindergartens to wonder, 
“Why the teacher?” In many instances, the 
children might well be at home where there is less 
noise and confusion and better air. 
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If any teacher thinks that there is no value in 
the Froebelian materials, let her leave them 
within reach of the children, give the children 
choice of materials and keep a record of what 


they really choose. I have kept from them, for 
months at a time, small gifts in boxes, tablets, 
rings, etc., then have seen them fairly pounce 
upon these “‘antique’ materials and do aston- 
ishingly original work with them, and afterward 
ask for them, day after day. 

A young teacher recently boasted to me that 
she knew nothing about Frederick Froebel nor 
of his gifts and occupations. She had imbibed 
the idea that all of the work done by any but the 
present generation of educators was worthless. 
I said to her the only thing that I thought would 
impress her, “You owe to him your present 
position and your salary.” 

Now all of this is, of course, a reaction against 
the old stereotyped kindergarten program, with 
formal dictated exercises, wholly directed games, 
and the “heels together, toes on the line” arrange- 
ment of the children for playing these same games. 
Many kindergartners take pride in saying, “I 
never have the children stand in a ring.”” Why 
not? They stand in a ring, of their own accord, 
to play ‘‘Ring-around-a-Rosy”’ and similar games. 
Nothing, to my mind, could be more unnatural 
than the grouping of the children in front of the 
teacher for a conversation period. If the teacher 
intends to tell a story or to do all of the talking, 
the arrangement is good, provided that the 
children can be kept from crowding and from 
coughing in each other faces, but this compels 
the child who has png spin. to say to stand, 
either in the crowd, or, to walk to the front and 
face the group. Lear on Bi to speak while standing 
and facing a group is good training in public 
speaking, but it is not informal conversation. 

The only time that adults, in a group, are 
seated facing one person, is while attending a 
lecture or a meeting. For a social time of 
informal conversation, they arrange themselves 
in a semblance of aring, where they can look each 
other in the face. 

As for the time for the conversation period, I 
do not consider it a matter of great importance, 
but the children enter with hands filled with 
treasures which they wish to show to all of their 
playmates, or they have been away on an excur- 
sion, have attended a party, had “company,” or 
have seen something exciting or interesting in 
the street, so it would seem that the logical time 
for one conversation period would be early in the 
session. Common courtesy demands at least a 
few words of greeting and a time of rejoicing over 
the return of absent ones and the arrival of new 
pupils. Later conversation periods concern 
with individual or group 


themselves chiefly 
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problems. Their interest in telling outside expe- 
riences has vanished, which may or may not be 
desirable. 


Of course, any kindergartner who is caught 
assembling the children early in the session for 
conversation and song is in danger of the horrify- 
ing accusation of conducting a Froebelian morning 
circle, which disgraceful charge many with faint 
hearts could not survive. 

Whisper it low, but I believe that Frederick 
Froebel spent more time in observing and study- 
ing children than many teachers suspect. 

If the writer of ‘The Moral Danger of the 
Project Method” should, by some happy chance, 
inhabit my home village, kindly send her my 
name and address, and I promise to show her 
students some dark day, when the doors are 
locked and the shades drawn, a cupboard filled 
with Froebelian materials which the children are 
permitted to choose, when certain advocates of a 
free period for the teacher are not visiting us. 

—A well-known kindergartner. 


Educational Implications of the Nursery 
School 


(Continued from page 35) 


a springboard, will make, given a specific sort of 
treatment. We do not realize, perhaps, how 
much experimental possibility inanimate stuff 
holds. It also lends itself to control. It can 
be made to do the will of the person manipulating 
it. It is not swayed in its response by unforeseen 
and unmeasureable factors such as mood, fatigue, 
and weather, as is human material. <A child 
attempts to experiment with. whatever material 
lies at his hand. We are convinced, however, 
that when he turns his investigation into the 
nature of human material, he develops rather a 
precocious shrewdness than sure craftsmanship. 
A child gets to know with a canny surety how to 
bring about a concentration of adult activity 
upon himself. 

—From “Progressive Education,”’ 


January, 1925. 


Sunshine Helps the Handicapped 


Benefits of the four open-air schools 
for the physically defective, operated by 
the London City Council, ae been ex- 
tended to an increasing ame of children, 
and some experiments are in progress to 
determine how far sunlight treatment can 
be utilized beneficially. 
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Building the Curriculum in 
Baltimore 


Tentative plans for develop- 
ing a new elementary curriculum 
in art in the public schools 
of Baltimore, Md., were formu- 
lated at a meeting of assistant 
supervisors of art held recently 
at the School Administration 
Building, Baltimore, the organi- 
zation topics for the course 
being color, form, arrangement, 
lettering, construction, and ap- 
preciation. In building the new 
course outline, the art super- 
visors expect to make use of 
the valuable related information 
already contained in the out- 
lines for arithmetic, English, 
geography, history, and music. 
The art course will give con- 
siderable emphasis to this 
related information which it will 
organize under the topics of 
food, clothing, shelter records, 
utensils, and tools and machines. 
The course will aim to make the 
pupils better choosers and ap- 
preciators of all worth-while 
man-made products in the pro- 
duction of which art plays a 
part, without unduly repeating 
any of the content that is and 
should be better taken care of 
in the other elementary school 
subjects. 
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National Baby Congress 


Sponsored by the Illinois 
State Medical Association, a 
national baby congress and 
health exposition will be held 
May 2 to 9, National Baby 
Week, at the American Exposi- 
tion Palace, Chicago, for the 
purpose of bringing before the 
public reliable information with 
regard to health and _ public 
safety, and to afford manufac- 
turers and retailers of depend- 
able products an opportunity 
to display them in an exposition 
of unquestioned integrity. Ex- 
hibitors will be required to meet 
the standards of the Illinois 
State Medical Society. 


Kindergarten Education in 
the National Education 
Association 


The Department of Kinder- 
garten Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
will hold its annual sessions 
at the time of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association in In- 
dianapolis, June 28 to July 4. 
The president of the depart- 
ment, Miss Edna Dean Baker, 
president of the National Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary 


College,, Chicago, is promising: 


an unusual program. One of 
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the sessions will be devoted 
to the discussion and appraisal 
of the report “‘General Practice 
in Kindergartens of the United 
States,” which is now being 
compiled by a special committee 
of which Miss Dabney Davis of 
New York City is chairman. 
On Wednesday, July 1, the 
annual department luncheon 
will take place. Many of those 
who are planning to attend the 
annual convention of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union in 
Los Angeles will attend the 
Indianapolis convention en 
route. 


Educational Expansion in 
Dallas 


The Dallas Kindergarten 
Training School established in 
1901 under the direction of 
Mary King Drew has been made 
a part of the Department of 
Education in Southern Metho- 
dist University. Mary King 
Drew and Mary V. De Bow 
will devote half their time to 
training kindergarten teachers 
at the university, and half to 
the regular ‘kindergarten work 
of the Dallas Free Kindergarten 
Association. Two demonstra- 
tion kindergartens will be main- 
tained by the Association under 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 
Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 


for the first reader. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 


classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 


dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 
Jack the Giant Killer 

Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

Jack and the Beanstalk — Sleeping Beauty 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


Here is the list: 


Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


Educational FPublishing=g Compan y 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 
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Keep Your Children Interested 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET ON 
CHILDREN’S OCCUPATIONS 


MIHIS attractive booklet of 48 pages will tell you $ 

all about the KINDERGARTEN CHIL- 

DREN’S HOUR. It will give you samples { 

of the stories selected with so much care; ? 
es of the pages of CHILDREN’S OCCUP A-3 
TIONS with their many illustrations in colors covering ; 

H every branch of kindergarten instruction of this char- ; 
4 acter; samples of the delightful TALKS TO CHIL- 


DREN and of Miss Wheelock’s wonderful contribution ? 
to the subject of child development, and will give you } 


three sample songs, with the music. 
send for it. 


‘The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 


Head of the Wheelock School for Kindergartners 


ET THIS BOOK- 
let tell you the 
work these books 


$ do and the material they 
? contain. Then you will 
see that nothing quite 
< like them has ever been 
published. 
Volumei. Mothers 
3 and teachers find noth- 
Zing more difficult than 
ito secure exactly the 
$ right stories for very lit- 
tle children. For years 
? they have treasured in 
¢ scrap- -books and other- 
; wise the very best to be 
? found. This volume 
? gives you the stories col- 
s lected by Lucy Whee- 
$ lock (one of the best kin- 
? dergartners in the world) 
7135 stories not to be 
$ found together in any 
: other volume. 


Volume 2. Crammed 
? instructive amusement. 


hundreds of toys from materials that cost 
Dozens of amusing 
? games. Fascinating occupations. 
? childhood of play in this one volume and 


$ little of nothing. 


¢ all of the kind that help 
; a better boy or girl. 


Volume 3. 


Little Artist,’’ ‘‘Habits,”’ 


full of happy and . 
How to make tant subjects. 
Volume 5. 

A whole 

plete with music. 

make your child 
and taste for good music. 


Send This at Once 


: Houghton Mifflin Company, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me without charge and 


? without obligation on my 
trated booklet entitled 
$ Occupations” 
i garding Kindergarten Ch 


and full information re- 


Name 
part, the illus- 
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Do not fail 


A mine of information and :? 
interesting as any fairy tale; all about the: 
things of everyday life—the wonderful world § 
and the marvels it contains. The where, what, } 
how, and why of everyday things covering : 


Shelter Traveling Food ? 
Music Clothing Art 34 
Light Toys Etc. 5 


Volume 4. Many a? 
mother has thanked us: 
for the inspiring talks on ¢ 
child training that make : 
up this volume, for they ? 
give a clearer under- { 
standing of many mys- 3 
teries of a Child’s mind. :} 
A few chapters picked ? 
at random give you an? 
idea of the helpfulness } 
of this book—‘“ How? 
Children Learn,”’ ‘‘The 


“The Obedient Child,” 
“The Careless Child,” : 
and 31 other chapters on equally impor- ¢ 


A child’s own song book $ 
of 155 songs that children love, com- } 
Carefully selected to ? 
develop your children’s musical talent { 
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V. De 
Dixie Lee 


the direction of Mary 
Bow and Mrs. 
Gaither. 


he Release of Creative En- 
ergy in the Child 


This is the subject of the 
Third Intern: ~ ional Conference 
of the New Education Fellow- 
ship which will be held in the 
beautiful old town of Heidel- 
berg, Germany, from the first 
to the fourteenth of August, 
1925. Experienced educators 
from many countries will address 
the Conference, including Dr. 
C. G. Jung, Zurich; Dr. Elisa- 
beth Rotten, Germany; Mr. 
Powell, Bedales School; Dr. 
George Arundale, Educational 
Adviser to State of Indore, In- 
dia; Dr. O. Decroly, Belgium; 
Dr. C. Kemp, U. 8. A.; M. G. 
Ferretti, Italy; Dr. Ad. Ferriere, 
Switzerland; Mrs. Beatrice En- 
sor and others. 

The aim of the promoters of 
this Conference is to discover 
and to disseminate the most 
ideal methods of education, be- 
lieving that by so doing they 
will not only be helping the 
child to develop his own eapaci- 
ties to the highest possible 
degree of efficiency, but also 
that they will be employing 
the only possible means of pro- 
ducing the best type of future 
world citizen. 

Upon this depends the wel- 
fare of every country. It can 
only be obtained by putting 
aside all the international causes 
of disharmony which divide the 
present citizens into opposing 
camps, and by securing for the 
present youth of the world, 
before it has become similarly 
biased, such an environment as 
will make the continuance of 
these conditions impossible. 
Teachers of all nations are in- 
vited to co-operate in guiding 
the youth of their own country 
along the best lines, and in 
promoting such a feeling of good 
fellowship between the youth of 
different nations as will ensure 
the future peace of the world. 
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Why 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


UR 


EYES 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Lists 


end pe increase sales 
giving counts 

classified 
tive custem- 
a)--Individ- 
Concerns. 


Milton Bradley Company 


Leading Manufacturers of 


Kindergarten Materials, Helps for 
Primary Teachers, Water Color 
Paints, Drawing Supplies 


Publishers of 


Kindergarten Story Books, Song Books, 
Guides, Works on Manual Instruction, 
Color, ete. 


The Bradley Catalogue is a guide and reference book invaluable to 
the teacher who wishes to keep in touch with the newest ideas 
and appliances for kindergarten, primary and water color work. 


Sent free on request. Write for it. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, © San Francisco 
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New York Dental Clinic 


The third annual dental 
clinie for children of lower Man- 
hattan, conducted by the Bowl- 
ing Green Neighborhood Associ- 
ation with the aid of the Co- 
lumbia School of Oral Hygiene 
and the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, 
will soon be opened. Fifteen 
operators will examine the teeth 
of about 1,500 children, making 
a careful record of the needs of 
each. At the end of the school 
year prizes will be awarded to 
those children who have taken 
the best care of their teeth 
since last year’s clinic. 

Enjoy Play. Don’t Teach It 
(Continued from page 10) 

they must be first if they play, 
or individually helped because 
of their fancied superiority. 
These are best served by ignor- 
ing them. The American public 
playground is the best place on 
earth outside of the public school 
to treat snobbery with the idea 
of eradicating it. 

The start at our playfield was 
difficult because of certain big 
boys in their teens. They re- 
sented supervision at all, or at 
least had.the attitude of waiting 


to be shown. They stood 
around with chips on _ their 
shoulders for a while. A wise 


leader “‘kidded”’ them into help- 
ing her shovel dirt on a wagon 
and throw rocks out of the way. 
“Kidding,” in slang parlance, 
will often effect a reform. 
Other boys of this age want to 
be recognized as leaders and 
become very efficient helpers 
when given some small responsi- 
bility. I have seen a little wo- 
man handle both these types of 
boys in such a way that they 
soon became her own, vying 
with one another for the privi- 
lege of being her helper, or even 
her escort on a rainy day. 

Craft work, hammock weav- 
ing, and the making of baskets, 
trays, and lamps out of raffia or 
fiber, has been a very successful 
force with us. It is_ usually 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Educationip 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackboxrds, slated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate Inslabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW BILICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-22-24 Vesey St, New York, 


FREE SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


The Palmer Method Plan 


The A.N. PALMER COMPANY continues to 
offer to train thoroly and free teachers in the me 
chanics and pedagogy of Practical Muscular 
Movement Handwriting. Any teacher whose 
polis ba: have been supplied with Palmer Method 

ext-Books may claim and obtain THE FREE 
COURSE. More than 40,000 teachers are annually 
taking this course. 


This shonld be especially interesting to RURAL 
TEACHERS who are struggling unsuccessfully 


with the PENMANSHIP PROBLEM. Thousands 
of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal 
Course through Correspondence, and have been 
given the course free, are now among the most suc- 
cessful leaders in the HANDWRITING REFORM. 
They and their pupils now find joy in the daily pen- 
manship lessons, and in the employment in. all 
their written tasks of writing embodying Legibil- 
ity, Rapidity, Ease, and Endurance. 


Write to our nearest office for full information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


Ten Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 
By LAURA C. GIESE-GRAY 
Suitable for Home and School Use. 


Imaginative—Psychological—Tuneful 
PRICE, $0.60 


Published by MRS. L. C. G.-GRAY, 


PELHAM, N. Y. 
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AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 


Wo. RuFFEr, Ph.D., Manager 
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Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work oan Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

1o Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


KINDERGARTEN 


"ROCKY EACHERS’ 


AND FIRST GRADE 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


NOTE:—We enroll only Normal 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


and College graduates. 


NEW YORK 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


703 East 13th Street 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 
A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
New York 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten Furniture 
Kindergarten Gifts 
Colored Papers 
Modeling Materials 
Sewing Cards 
Educational Cut-outs 


Handicraft Material of all 


kinds 


Word and Number Build- 


ers 
Books for Schools 


Water Colors and Crayons 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 


Kentucky, Michig: 


an, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


MAGAZINE dl 


started in the forenoons at the 
Bible school and continued in 
the hotter afternoons in August 
under the trees on the play- 
grounds. It has been helpful 
not only in the work itself, but 
in the opportunities it offers 
in developing leadership and 
affording occupation for the 
quiet hour which children enjoy. 
I recall certain boys who were 
especially useful in conducting 
groups of children through the 
intricacies of splicing material 
in the making of baskets, or in 
the tying of knots in the weaving 
of hammocks. Really wonder- 
ful baskets have been made on 
the playground and later in the 
homes. There comes to my 
mind one bright boy of a few 
years ago, now a_ hopeless 
cripple, who has established a 
regular business while prostrate 


in his wheel chair making 
baskets, beautiful, useful, and 
ornamental. Every time I 


think of his patient face, or see 
the artistic products of his 
handiwork, I think what a les- 
son his baskets teach. Their 
message is this: if all the weav- 
ing on the Bellefontaine play- 
grounds in years results only 
in giving useful, interesting ° 
cupation to one such as he, 1 
has been worth while. 

We have found in our recrea- 
tion work an opportunity for 
corrective gymnastics. Reme- 
dial exercises for round 
shoulders, flat feet, fallen arches, 
and poor breathing have re- 
sulted favorably. Our play- 
ground has a natural amphi- 
theater for outdoor dramat- 
ics, and we hope to plant a 
ni tural stage in the near future 
in one corner of our field where 
in time children may enact their 
little plays, live their stories, in 
a natural setting. While the 
attainment of our ideals is still 
far in the future, we believe 
Bellefontaine will eventually 
reach them, but whether she 
does or not, our efforts have been 
in the right direction. Our face 
is toward the future and our 
faith in play is still strong. 
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92 KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 
tions. Supervised practice teaching. Enroll now for entrance in 1925. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.’’ 

HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave. Box 77 Boston, Mass. 


National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ssurmamer Session 
June 19 to July 31, 1925 


Summer Session Curriculum includes the latest developments in 
Kindergarten and Elementary Methods for Teachers. 
tions with children. 

For 1925 Summer Bulletin 


Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Third Year Course Open for Graduate Work 
University Credits 


LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Demonstra- 


100 Riverway, Boston, Mass. 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School:—Two Years’ Course. 
New Address, 
472 Boylston Street, opposite Former Technology Buildings, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 
Address, 
Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


Academic, Kindergarten, Primary. and Playground Courses. 
DAY SCHOOL. 
Certificates. 


BOARDING and 
Extensive facilities for thorough and quick work. State 
26th year. For booklet, address 

MARY C. MILLS, 


181 West Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ADVERTISE 


Your Training School in Kindergarten and First 
Grade Magazine 
The oldest and most important publication in its field—and the only 


kindergarten periodical reaching a large number of first grade teach- 
ers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
College Overlooks Lake Michigan 
Three Departments: Aindergarten, Primary, Playground and Communtty 
Service. College Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. Strong 
Faculty. Accredited. Fine Equipment. Central Location. 28th year opened 
September 16. 
Address, Registrar, Box 50, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicage 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the Kate Baldwin 


FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


Savannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two-year Professional Course. Special Courses in Kindergarten and Primary 
Work, Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten 
and Primary Department. Send for circular. 


Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel, Director, 112 East 71st Street, New York City 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


Kindergarten Training School 
70 Central Park West Cor. 67th Street 


A regular two years’ course will be given with Primary methods. 
A third year will be added to meet the requirements of the New York 
State Board of Regents. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Normal Training Department 


Kindergarten and Primary Courses. 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers College. 
Educational Advisor, Professor Patty S. Hill. 


Fall term began September 23, 1924. Jessica E. Beers, Principal 


THE HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York University. 
Two and three year courses may be offered toward college degrees. 


Stu- 


dents enrolled for September and February. Exceptional residence facilities. 
Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 
New York, N. Y. 


MISS ILLMAN’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Four K, 63 Fifth Avenue, 


Junior, Senior, and Graduates Courses. Homelike Residence. 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, 


Box K. 4000 PINE ST. 


Philadelphia 


1882 1925 


The Teachers College of Indianapolis 
A STANDARD NORMAL SCHOOL 


Offers the following Courses: Kindergarten and Primary, Home Economics, 
Public School Music, Public School Art, Rural and Graded School, Special 
classes for teachers of experience, special classes for review of the common 
branches. Fall term opened on September 13th. Send for catalog. 


ELIZA A. BLAKER, President, 


Alabamaand Twenty-Third Streets, Indiana 


EB A DPD O A ss 
An Outdoor Kindergarten Primary Training School 


STATE ACCREDITED 
2 Years’ and 1 Summer Session Course. 


Demonstration Kindergarten and Primary School. 


Imelda E. Brooks 
Directors } ada Mae Brooks 


Indianapolis, 


3 Years’ Course. 
Homelike Students’ Residences. 


Pasadena, California 
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